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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
PROCESSING TAXES LEVIED UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 

(Prepared in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

This analysis is designed to determine the incidence of the processing 
taxes levied under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
on hogs, wheat, rye, cotton, tobacco, corn, rice, peanuts, and sugar. 
As not all of the facts necessary for a complete analysis are available, 
it is possible to show only some of the effects of the processing taxes, 
and in some instances the conclusions are quite tentative and subject 
to modification on the basis of new facts that may be developed. 

The collection and use of processing taxes as conceived under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act involve two separate and distinct 
questions; (1) The effects on processors, distributors, consumers, and 
producers of the collection of processing taxes and the distribution of 
funds so obtained in the form of ^^benefit pajnnents’' to farmers, and 
(2) the effects on these same groups of the production-adjustment 
programs in which farmers participated upon the partial inducement 
afforded by the benefit payments. Processing taxes might be collected, 
and benefit payments made, without any resort to production adjust- 
ment; and adjustment programs might be conducted and financed 
without resort to processing taxes. 

This report deals only with the first of the above questions, which 
includes (a) the extent to which the processing taxes were absorbed 
by processors and distributors as a whole, or paid by consumers as an 
addition to prices that they would have paid had there been no process- 
ing taxes, or by producers through a reduction in prices below what 
they would have been if the program had been financed by means 
other than the processing tax; and (6) the extent to which ^^rental and 
benefit payments’’ to producers affected their income, aside from any 
effects of production adjustment upon farm prices and income. 
Therefore, the analysis is not intended or adapted for use as an 
appraisal of the effects, advantages, or disadvantages of the production- 
ad justment programs as a whole. 

It is to be noted that an inquiry such as this requires statistical 
determination of the complex economic forces which surround the 
production and sale of processed goods. These forces, of course, 
include the effect of the tax itself, and one of the requirements of an 

1 This study was prepared by members of the staff of the Bmeau of Agricultural Economics under the 
direction of E. t. Thomsen, principal agricultural economist. Economists primarily responsible for the 
various sections follow: Preston Richards, hogs; Robert E. Post, wheat and rye; Maurice R. Cooper, cotton; 
F. J. BEosking (resigned) and Malcolm Olougm, com and rice; Ernest W. Grove, tobacco; Gustave Burmeis- 
ter, peanuts; P. L. Thomsen and Gustave Burmeister, sugar. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
TrtftTring studies of the processing taxes on some of the commodities since these taxes were originally 
levied. Thfe report is based to some extent on these earlier studies. Acknowledgment is made of the con- 
tributions of several present and former members of the Bureau stafl, including Frederick V. Waugh, E. J. 
Working, O. C. Stine, Myer Lynsky, C. A- Burmeister, and G. B. Thome. 
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wliicli otlierw^e would iiave been, paid to producers, in the relath ely 
sliort period in which this tax was in effect, depends upon certain 
economic characteristics of the commodity, particuarly the elasticities 
of domestic and foreign demand. _ 

The more important commodities upon which processiug taxes were 
levied enter into international trade. K, following the application of 
a processing tax to such commodities, an attempt is made to pass the 
tax on to domestic consumers in the form of a higher retail price, 
domestic consumption presumably would be decreased. The extent 
of this decrease in domestic (United States) consumption would depend 
not only upon the elasticity of domestic demand (that is, the relative 
change in the quantity consumed in response to any given change in 
price), but also upon the elasticity of foreign demand. If the change 
in domestic consumption resulting from the lise in prices is relatively 
small (that is, if the domestic dem^d is inelastic), and if an amount 
equal to this decrease in consumption can be added to exports from 
the United States without having much effect upon the e^ort price 
of the commodity (that is, if the export demand is elastic), a large 
part of the tax can be passed on to the consumer, the exact amount 
depending upon 'these elasticities of demand. If, on the other hand, 
the domestic demand is elastic, while the export demand is indastic, 
the attempt to increase prices paid by domestic consumers woidd be 
met with a marked decrease m consumption in the United States, and 
the necessary increase in exports to offset this smaller domestic con- 
sumption could be obtained only by drastically reducing the price of 
the commodity. After the imposition of the tax, a new balance would 
be reached between domestic consumption and exports, with domestic 
prices higher than export prices by the amount of the tax. The new 
domestic price so established would be at some point between the 
price that would have obtained without the tax and such price plus 
the tax. 

If the tax were in effect for a period of time sufficient to permit 
adjustments in production by both domestic and fore%n producers, 
the incidence of the tax would depend also upon the elasticity of 
supply in both the domestic and foreign producing countries. For the 
relatively short period in which these taxes were in effect, however, 
this phase of the question may be ignored. 

(4) In some cases, the amounts received by producers for commodi- 
ties may be looked upon as a residual of the amount paid by domestic 
consumers and foreign buyers minus the margins taken for processing 
and distributing. For example, if it were found that domestic con- 
sumers and fore^ buyers together would not pay any greater total 
amoimt for the commodity after the imposition of the tax than they 
would if there had been no tax, and if the margins taken by processora 
and distributors were increased by the amount of the tax, then it 
f olloyrs that the market prices received by producers of the commodity 
were reduced bdow what they otherwise would have been by the 
amount of the tax. Of course, since the amounts collected as taxes 
were paid to producers in the form of benefit payments, the latter 
may be viewed as a part of the total price received by the producers of 
the commodity. 

(5) In other oases, the analysis may be facilitated by following the 
consideration of processors' and distributors' margins with an analysis 
of the effects of the tax on the basic price level for the raw comniodityi 
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In this event, the price paid by the domestic consumer may be looked 
upon as the residual rather than the price received by the domestic 
producer. If it is found that the basic price of the commodity was 
not reduced by the tax, and that the margins of processors and dis- 
tributors have been increased by an amount sufficient to coyer the 
tax, it follows that the tax has been added to the domestic retail price 
paid by consumers. This type of analysis is applicable, for example, 
in connection with a commoffity like com, of which the amoimts used 
in processing represent such a small proportion of the total production 
that the basic price is not appreciably affected by the consumption 
of or demand for the processed products. 

Any analysis of tax incidence is based fundamentally upon an ap- 
praisal of what prices mid margins would have been in the absence of 
the tax. This determination involves some of the most complex con- 
siderations in the field of economics. In analyzing quantitatively 
these complex forces, the investigator has available a body of data 
that is only partially adequate to the task. Moreover, the analysis 
must be based upon a study of past relationships between prices and 
specffic price-making forces, which may be subject to change after the 
tax is put into effect. It must be recognized, therefore, that quanti- 
tative conclusions as to who paid the processing tax cannot be in 
teruK of exactly so many dollars and cents. This general limitation 
applies to all statistical ^alyses, as vrell as to most accounting pro- 
c^ures. But this inability of economic analysis to account for every 
doUar involved makes the analysis no less significant. The results of 
the analysis show who, by and laige, bore the levy, and also help to 
Sliest the extent to which the costs and the benefits of a broad public 
prc^am were distributed in accordance with the policy that gave 
rise to it. 


In this study, mffitiple coirelation analyses have been made to de- 
termine the effects of price changes on consumption, and for other 
purposes. In some cases these analyses may not include a sufficient 
number of observations, or may not have a sufficient degree of deter- 
minaten^s because of correlation ambn^ the independent variables, 
to comtitute conclusive proof of the existence of the apparent rela- 
tionships depicted in the cha^. In such casesy the regression lines 
may be taken merely as quantitative expressions cd logicm hypotheses, 
defimte statistical proof of which lacking; ■ These remarks, of course, 
do not have reference to any of the analyses relatlog to margins of proc- 
®ssors ^d distributors, wmch ate not based oii coirelation techmque. 
_ Mblkgraphies relating to the subject matter of this study have been 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural EoonomaMSi* 
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EFFECTS ON PROCESSORS 

There is little or no evidence to indicate that the processors of any 
of the commodities upon which the processing taxes were levied bore 
euixy appreciable proportion of these taxes, with the possible exception 
of certain com and tobacco products. In most cases, the evidence 
soems to be conclusive that the tax was passed on to consumers in the 
forixi of higher prices, or was taken from the price which otherwise 
would have been paid for the raw material, or was shifted partly in 
oach of these directions. 

The evidence is less conclusive with respect to the incidence of the 
tiohacco processing tax than in the case of the other commodities, 
because of the lag in time between purchase and sale of tobacco, the 
i-elative insignificance of the processing taxes compare with prices that 
oonsumers pay for tobacco products, and the unusual competitive 
oonditions existing in the tobacco industry immediately prior to and 
<3L-uring the effective period of the processing taxes. 

In the case of com, conditions in the several processing industries 
preclude a brief summary of the incidence of the tax on this com- 

3na.odity. 

As mdicated in the respective commodity charts showing margins 
obtained by processors of hogs, wheat, rye, cotton, some tobacco 
products, rice, peanuts, and sugar, these margins increased either im- 
mediately before or at the time of the imposition of the taxes by 
amounts approximately equivalent to or greater than the respective 
•taxes, and decreased by like amounts upon removal of the taxes. 
Although there are some apparent discrepancies, most of these may be 
explained logically on the basis of conditions existing at the time. ^ 

The reduced domestic consumption of those commodities in which 
■tine taxes were passed on to consumers no doubt affected slightly the 
income of the processors, by reducing their volume of busmess. 
The effects which any tendency toward reduced volume may have had 
on profits cannot be definitely deterniined without detafied analyses 
of fixed and variable costs in these industries. The possible influence 
of the tax upon the volume handled^ by processors varied widely as 
between commodities, but in no case is it Ekely that it was great. As 
indicated above, the influence here referred to is aside from the effect 
of the production control itself on volume handled by processors. 

EFFECTS ON DISTRIBUTORS 

The data available for the computation of margius of distributors 
nre less satisfactory than those used for determining processors' mar- 
gins, but such comparisons as have been possible iadicate in most 
oases that retailers and other dealers between the processors and the 
oonsumers did not absorb any appreciable part of the processing taxes. 
Such comparisons were made for hog products, flour, cotton textiles, 
“fcobacco products, rice, peanuts, and sugar. In each case, the spreads 
between wholesale and retail prices of the finished products seemed 
xxot to have been materially altered during the period in which the 
processing taxes were in effect, except in some instances where other 
explanations of the changes in spread are suggested. 

As in the case of processors, distributors of some of the finished 
products experienced a slight curtailment in volume to the extent that 
domestic consumption was inhibited by the tax. 
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EFFECTS ON CONSOMEBS 

The effects of the processing taxes on consumers varied widely 
among commodities. 

As compared with other commodities, the domestic demand for hog 
products is relativdy elastic, and the foreign demand under conditioiis 
of world trade prevailing during the last 3 years was almost completely 
inelastic. It appears, therefore, that the total sum of money paid by 
consumers in the United States for hog products was not appreciably 
greater under the prevailing conditions of hog supplies and consum- 
ers’ purchasing power than they would have paid if the tax had not 
been in effect. This conclusion is substantiated by an analysis of 
retail prices of pork and lard covering a considerable period of years, 
including those during which the processing tax was in effect. 

A very large part of the taxes on wheat, rye, and cotton apparently 
was passed on to consumers in the form of higher prices, since the 
domestic demand for each of these products is relatively inelastic, 
and because foreign demand for wheat and cotton is sufficiently elastic 
to absorb, without much price effect, the small increase in exports 
made necessary because of the decreased consumption in the United 
States. 

The domestic demand for com products has little effect upon the 
general level of com prices, for a very large proportion of all com is 
used for feed. Hence, any part of the tax that was not absorbed by 
processors had to be shifted to consumers by adjusting the output of 
com products to what consumers would take at a pnce s\;:ffioiently 
high to absorb the tax. 

In the case of tobacco, the consumers of cigarettes and chewing 
tobacco probably paid the tax on the tobacco contained in those 
products, the demand for which appears to be inelastic. The demand 
for cigars and smoking tobacco, however, appears to be relatively 
elastic; it is unlikely that consumers of these products bore all of the 
tax. It is possible that cigarette consumers bore part of the processing 
tax on these products in addition to the processing tax on tobacco 
going into c^arettes. 

• „ processing taxes on peanuts and rice is espe- 

ciaUy difficult to determine. In the case of peanuts, it appears that 
consuiners paid the tax, since it was not absorbed by processors, and 
an^analyris of farm prices of peanuts indicates that such prices were 
fully as high as would have been expected imder prevailing conditions 
of supply anddemand. The latter analysis, however, is by no means 
comlu^e. There is no evidence that consumers paid any material 
part of the processing tax on rice, but the tax was not in effect durins: 
a pmodpf toe stfficiently long to permit drawing any dejffnite 
elusions on this pomt. 

In the case^of sugm, the control system definitely fixed the quantitv 
oi si^ar made available to consumers during a given period. The 
processum tai^ therefore, did not affect the supply of or demand for 
sugar m the markets^ and hence did not affect retail prices and 

could not have been passed on to comsumOTs. 


/ KTOECTS ON 




Since the ^fcotal ainoimt paid for hog products by constimeri^k^^ 
greater with the tax 4taL it would have been 
ax had not been in effect, and since the processors and distributoxB 
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lid not absorb any appreciable proportion of the tax, it follows that 
the prices received by producers for hogs were lower by the amount 
of the tax than they would have been if the tax had not been in effect 
and benefit payments had_ been made from sources other than 
processing tax revenues and if all other conditions had been the same. 
This conclusion is further substantiated by analyses of the changes 
in hog prices and changes in gross incomes of hog producers during a 
period of years prior to and during the period in which the processing 
taxes were in effect. 

It has been noted that consumers did not pay_ any more for sugar 
because of the processing tax, and there is no evidence that distribu- 
tors, refiners, or manufacturers of sugar absorbed the tax. It follows 
that the tax was borne b;^ growers of sugar beets and of sugarcane 
in the United States, who in turn received benefit payments financed 
by the tax. Cuban producers, although apparently bearing the bur- 
den of the tax on sugar produced in that country, received the benefit 
of an offsetting reduction in the duty on sugar imports, and in this 
I'espect their status was not altered by the tax. 

The facts with respect to rice are less conclusive because of the short 
time in which the tax was in effect, but the indications are that nearly 
aU of the tax was borne by producers. 

Since the joint margins of processors and distributors of the other 
commodities (wheat, rye, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts) appear to 
have been widened sufficiently to cover the respective processing 
taxes, and this increased margin or spread appears to have been 
brought about largely by raising prices to consumers, it follows that 
no large part of the processing taxes, if any, came out of the prices 
which otherwise would have been received by producers of these com- 
modities. This conclusion is supported by various analyses which 
indicate that the prices of such commodities in the terminal markets 
or on the farms were not out of line with the prices that would be 
expected under the prevailing conditions of supply and demand. The 
same conclusion applies to the tax on com, but for other reasons 
wMch were noted in the preceding section. 

Of course, any part of the processing taxes that may have come out 
of the prices which otherwise would have been received by producers 
for any of these commodities went into a fund that was used for the 
purpose of making benefit payments to producers. Therefore, total 
incomes received by producers of commodities other than hogs, rice, 
and sugar were increased by amounts equal or nearly equal to the 
respective total amounts of the benefit payments made in coimection 
with such commodities. The total amounts received by hog producers 
and by growers of sugar beets and cane, as groups, apparently were 
neither increased nor decreased greatly as a result of the tax and 
benefit payments together, exclusive of the effects of production or 
quota Control. The latter conclusion also applies in large measure to 
the total amount received by rice producers as a group. 

HOGS 

EETECTS OF THE HOG-FBOCESSING TAX ON CONSUMEBS 

The effects of the processing tax upon prices paid by packers for live 
hogs and upon prices of hog products doubtless would have been 
somewhat different if exports of hog products had not been limited by 
import restricfions of various types in foreign countries. If there had 
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been no restriction on exports, the levying of a 

probably would have been accompanied by an increase in exports oi 
hog products, since the tax was refunded on such exports. An increase 
in exports would have caused some decline in the price of hog produces 
in foreign markets and some advance in domestic prices oi nog prod- 
ucts, assuming no other changes in supply and dema.im concntions. 
How much domestic and foreign prices would have been aiiecteu 
thereby would have depended upon the relative increase in supplies o i 
hog products in foreign markets, the relative decrease in supplies in 
this country, and the elasticity of the demand for hog products m 

this and other countries. , • . i • ^ 

Actually, however, with imports of hog products restricted in nxost 
foreign countries, the tax on domestic hog slaughter and the tax rcfunci 


RETAIL VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF FEDERALLY INSPECTED HOG 
PRODUCTS AND NATIONAL INCOME. UNITED STATES.1921 TO DATE 
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on exports resulted in little or no diversion of hog products from th c 
domestic market to foreign markets. 

It appears that the processing tax on hogs had no material effect 
upon total consumer expenditmres for hog products, and no direct effect 
upon retail prices of hog products. (As noted in the introduction, the 
effects of the production-adjustment programs as a whole are not 
considered in this analysis.) As shown in figure 1, changes in tho 
^gregate consumer expenditures for federally inspected hog products 
in the United States throughout the period from 1921 to 1933 hav<‘. 
been closely related to changes in national income. This close relation- 
^p continued to prevail throughout 1934 and 1935 when the proccss- 
^ tax was in effect. Apparently, therefore, consumers paid no more 
in total for hog products in the years when the tax was in effect than 
they would have paid had no tax been levied. 

The aggregate value of hog products or of any other product con- 
sumed, is composed of two elements, the quantity purchased multi- 
plied by the retail price. The volume of hog products consumed was 
not materially affected by the tax, In any ^veh yeax the total voluin© 
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g products consumed, plus exports of hog products, is about equal 
le volume of such products derived from domestic slaughter, 
iges in the quantity of the carry-over or storage holdings of hog 
acts are very small in relation to the volume produced. Since 
laterial effect on exports resulted from the processing tax, the 
3 stic consumption of hog products was determined largely by the 
cue of such products produced. In general, pigs born withhi any 
idar year are marketed in the 12-month period beginning with 
ber of the sarne year. Pigs once raised to market weights cannot 
eld on farms indefinitely without economic loss to the producer, 
•e appears to be no way in which the levying of the processing tax 
i have affected directly and materially the number of hogs pro- 
d, although a minor indirect influence of the tax may have been 
iduce average weights of hogs marketed. 

ace the aggregate retail value of hog products consumed appar- 
T was not changed by the tax, and the volume of hog products 
umed was not materially affected, it follows that retaS prices of 
products^ were little, if any, higher with the tax than they would 
^ been without the tax. The relationship of retail prices of hog 
.nets to the volume of hog products consumed, and to the changes 
Eitional income from 1921 to 1936, is shown in figure 2, in which 
X numbers of retail prices are plotted against index numbers of 
umption of federally inspected pork, including lard, and the 
ations from the computed line of relationship are then plotted 
nst index numbers of national income. This multiple relationship 
3ates that the retail price of hog products in both 1934 and 1935 
about the same as it would have been without the tax. In other 
is, if there had been no processing tax, the retail price of hog 
Lucts would have been no different from what it actually was in 
L years when the tax was in effect. 

nee the levying of the tax had no material effect upon consumer 
mditures for hog products and upon retail prices of hog products, 
ould be expected that the removal of the tax would not alter the 
bion of retail prices of hog products to supplies and income. A pre- 
aary analysis for the first 8 months of 1936, during most of which 
> the tax was not in effect, indicates that retail prices of hog prod- 
- in that period were not affected directly by the removal of the 
This conclusion is based largely upon the position of the obser- 
on for 1936 in figure 2. It will be observed that prices of hog 
lucts were about as high in the first 8 months of 1936 as would be 
Booted in view of the prevailing supply and demand conditions. 
3 indicates that removal of the tax on January 6 was not respon- 
3 for any major part of the drop in prices of hog products which 
ted in October 1936, except insofar as it may have stimulated hog 
‘ketings temporarily in January 1936. 

EFFECTS OF THE HOG-PROCESSING TAX ON PROCESSORS 

‘he tax on hogs, like the other processing taxes, was levied against 
first domestic processing of the commodity. In the case of hogs, 
[•efore, the tax was paid initially by packers or processors slaugh- 
ng hogs. Since packers buy hogs and sell hog products, an analysis 
}he margin between prices paid for hogs and prices received by 
kers for hog products is necessary in order to determine the effects 
he tax upon packers; This analysis shows that during the period 
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retail price of hog products related to consumption 

OF FEDERALLY INSPECTED HOG PRODUCTS AND TO 
NATIONAL INCOME. UNITED STATES. 1921-36 
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period the tax was in effect, November 1933-December 1935, 

the spread minus the tax averaged 67 cents, compared with 65 cents 
which was the average spread for the 2 years, November 1931-Octo- 
ber 1933, prior to the levying of the tax. 

The changes in the price of hogs per 100 pounds at Chicago and in 
the wholesale value of hog products obtained from 100 pounds of hog, 
also at Chicago, are shown monthly in figure 3 for the period from 
November 1931 to July 1936. The spread between the price of hogs 


PRICE OF HOGS AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF HOG PRODUCTS, CHICAGO, 
AND SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE AND VALUE, NOV. 1931-JULY 1936 



and the value of hog products also is shown in this figure. The price 
of Good and Choice grade hogs weighing from 180 to 200 poimds was 
used, while the wholesale value of hog products represents the value 
of the different outs of pork on a fresh basis, the value of remmred 
lard, and the value of inedible grease — ^ia all about 71 pouncte. Only 
such minor products as casings, blood, ham, and tai^age have not 
been included in this composite fi.gure. The spreads between the 
price of hogs and the wholesale value of hog products for penods 
before the processing tax went into effect, for penods^ during which 
the tax was in effect, and for a 6-month period after the tax was mvau- 
dated, are given below.® 

woull beslightly lower tlmtLe efleo- 

tive mtQ. ■ . 


5648 ^-^ 7 - 


-a 




Spread between price of hogs per 100 pounds ^ and wholesale valve of 71 pounds of 
hog products at Chicago for specified periods ^ 


Period 

Spread 

Spread 

less 

process- 
ing tax 

Description 

November 1931 to October 1933. 

May to September 1 93.3_ _ _ 

$0. 65 

.71 

2.95 

2. 72 

2.68 

.81 


2-year period preceding the levying of proc- 
essing tax. 

5- month period preceding aniioimcenient 
of processing tax. 

21-month period in which the processing: 
tax was in effect at same rate. 

Entire period in which processing tax was 
in effect. 

Period in which processing tax was in 
effect and tax collections were being made. 

6- month period following invalidation of 
processing tax. 

March 1934 to November 193.*i 

November 1933 to December 1935 

November 1933 tn .Time 1935 

February to July iSSfi 

$0. 70 

.67 

.68 




J See appendix for data on prices from which these spreads were computed. 


P^g the period from September 5, 1933, to April 30, 1934, in 
wmch the tax was initially levied and successively increased, the 
OTce of hogs and the value of hog products are shown by days (fig. 4) . 
Daily prices and values are also_ shown for the period from October 1 , 
1935, to March 31, 1936. This represents the period just prior to 
and imm^ately following the voiding of the processing tax by the 
Supreme Court on January 6, 1936. 

It be observed that from May to September 1933 the monthly 
spread between the price of hogs and the wholesale value of holr 
products ranged from 57 to 79 cents. After it was announced on 
Uctober 17, 1933, that a processing tax of 50 cents per 100 pounds on 
hogs was to become effective on November 5, 1933, the spread began 
to widen. Thus, by November 6, 1933, or shortly thereafter, the 
spreM was mcreased sufficiently to permit packers to pay the tax 
and have a spread rema^g about equal to the spread prevailina' 
1 effective. Immediately following December’ 

1, 1933, when the tax was increased from 50 cents to $1 per 100 
pounds, the margin between the price of hogs and the value of hoa 
products mdened further by about the amount of the tax increase 
bimilarly, the spread again widened after February 1, 1934, when the 
tax was mcreased to $1.50, and also after March 1, 1934, when the 
tax was mcreased to $2.25. ’ 

comection with the increase of the tax on 
Febmaxy 1, 1^4, and on March 1, 1934, that the spread between 
the wholesale vdue of hog products did not widen 
mtil 4 or 5 days after the tax mcrease became effective. At these 
times when the tax was being increased, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Adnumstration m cooperation with the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
?o^^°TlS3h^ ^ substantial proportion of the market supplies of 
hogs._ These hogs were processed for relief purposes and on sucl! 
slaughter the processmg tax was refunded. During such timA tKo 
market for hogs was not strictly on a commercial basis since a lare’A 
part of the regular supply was being removed from normal 

. P'n 1934 to NovSer m 5 yhSt 

rate of the hog-processmg tax remained unchanged at $2 2 Jner inn 
pounds, the maigm between the price of hogs per 109 
wkol»alB vain, of tag prodoolo oSdaiJi S TO 
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* FRESH PORK AND RENDERED LARD, CARLOT BASIS ^ 180-200 POUNDS. GOOD AND CHOIGE 
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usually about $2.25 greater than it was m the period iroin May to 
October 1933 before the tax went into effect. Thus, it ap]^are that 
thi-oughout this period, except for brief intervals, the packera maigm 
per unit, excluding the tax, was as great as the margin had been prxoi 

to the time the tax was levied. ^ r v i oj 4 /. . 

After the tax was declared unconstitutional by the Umtetl btat<^N 
Supreme Court on January 6, 1936, the margin between the price <>l 
hogs and the wholesale value of products declined, and end oi 

January of 1936 it vras reduced to about 70 cents. In other wordB, 
by late January or early February the spread between the 
of hogs and the value of hog products had been adjusted abom to the 
level prevailing in the 6 months prior to the announcement ot the 
tax — that is, May to October 1933 — as well as to the i®"^^ prevailing 
in the 2 years prior to the levying of the tax, November 1931 to 
October 1933. It should be recognized in passing that throughout tin’s 
month of December 1935, especially in the last half of the month, the 
spread was unusually narrow. In fact, in the last half of December, 
after allowance was made for the tax there was a minus margin remain- 
ing for packers. Practically none of the packers were making p^cesB- 
ing tax payments at that time, pending the decision of the Court* 
The marked decrease in the spread in December may have represented 
a heightened anticipation on the part of many packers, foUowmg the 
granting of injunctions to certain processors, pending the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Rice Millers^ case, that the tax would be 
declared unconstitutional and that no unpaid taxes would have to be 


Comparisons of prices of hogs and values of hog products shown in 
figures 3 and 4 indicate that processors’ mai^ns widened when the 
hog-processing tax was originally levied and that it widened further 
when successive increases in the tax were made. In general, the spread 
increased to such an extent that the margin to processors, excluding 
the tax, remained approximately the same as the ma:^n prevailing 
before the tax was levied. For the period May 1 to Hepteraber 30, 
1933, the margin averaged 71 cents; for the period March 1984 to 
November 1935 the margin excluding tax also averaged 70 cents. Thus 
it is obvious that in this latter period the margin, including the tax, 
was higher than in the former period by the amount of the tax, 
$2.25. It appears, also, that withm 10 or 12 days after the vwding of 
the tax by the Supreme Court the spread between hog pric^ and the 
value of hog products reached a level very close to that wxuch ol^ained 
prior to the initiation of the tax in 1933. In February, Meow, and 
April 1936 the average margin between the price of hoga inn the 
wholesale value of hog products ranged from 56 cents to 70 Cffljit^'#Mch 
was approximately equal to the margin prevailing in the 2 ye«-Mi:h®fore 
the tax was put into effect. In May and June me mar^ was some- 
what greater than in the preceding 3 months, rahmng from 68 eents 
to $1.08 on a monthly basis. In July, however, the ihaigin. ^^C^ed 
to about 86 cents. i S; , ! 

On the basis of prices of hogs and hog products at Chicago; ^ acUearB 
that the packers’ margin for the processing of hogs per Trot ®S|rii3tg 
the period in which the processing tax was in effect was higher it 

otherwise would have been by about the amount of the tail. Hence, 
it can be concluded tentatively that the unit margins of pr^i^Sors of 
hogs were not affected materially by the T\'»»r\/%/4cicst'r»'nc 
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3 prices of hoM and hog products used in this analysis are for the 
,go marjMt. Chicago has long been the leading hog market and 
lading wholesale market for hog products. In general, however, 

’ hogs and hog products at other markets follow Chicago 
I closely ; but it is possible that in isolated instances prices of hogs 
hog products or of both have not fluctuated in the same manner 
ve prices at Chicago. 

should also be mentioned that in this analysis hog prices have 
compared with concurrent prices of hog products on a fresh basis, 
isiderable part of the hogs slaughtered is sold as cured pork and 
red lard. In the case of both cured pork and lard, periods of 
varying from 3 weeks to 6 or 8 months intervene between the 
the hog is slaughtered and the time the resulting hog products 
)ld to the retailer. Hence, the spread between concurrent prices 
2 ^ and hog products does not necessarily indicate the profltable- 
>f packing operations at any one time. Since prices of hogs and 
products were advancing in both 1934 and 1935, part of the 
icts from hogs purchased in this period at a given price were 
ly sold some time later, after prices of both hog products and 
had advanced. Thus, in these 2 years the comparison of prices 
^ and prices of fresh products tends to underestimate the actual 
Ln between the prices paid by packers for hogs and the prices 
red by them for hog products. 

ihough the spread between the price of hogs and the price of hog 
lots (fresh) as shown in figures 3 and 4 probably represents the 
available measure of the packer margin, the effect of the tax is 
ipparent when prices of hogs are compared with the composite 
isale value of hog products, both fresh and cured. This com- 
on, together with the spread between the price of hogs and the 
I of hog products obtained from 100 pounds of hog, is given in 
i 5 for the period 1932-36. In this case the composite value of 
iroducts was computed from prices of cured products which are 
ally sold as such — ^bacon and hams — ^prices of fresh products 
e which are usually sold fresh, such as loins) and prices of rendered 
It wUl be observed in figure 5, as in figure 3, that the spread 
sen the price of hogs and the wholesale value of hog products 
Lg the period from November 1933 to December 1935 was wider 
it previously had been by about the amoimt of the processing 
After the tax was invalidated in January 1936 the spread was 
sed considerably, and from Tebruary to July 1936 it was not 
ly diflferent from what it had been in 1933 prior to the levying of 
•og-processing tax. 

ider the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, hog 
biter by producers or their agents for home consumption was 
ubject to the processing tax. In addition to the tax exemption 
ogs slaughtered for home use, producers were permitted to 
bter smaU quantities for sale exempt from the tax.* Such data 
B available relative to the changes in f ami slaughter during recent 
i are not conclusive, but the effect of this tax exemption probably 
lo cause the slaughter of hogs by producers to be somewhat greater 
it would have been without the processing tax. This imdoubtedly 
id the slaughter of hogs in commercial plants to be slightly smaller 

3 regulatioB. approved Jan. 27, 1934, provided for the exempticn from the tax on hog slaughter, the 
is of which did not exceed 300 pounds in any l year, bet only in the case of producers whose total sales 
ptoduots in any year did not exceed 1,000 pounds. 
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than it would have been if the tax had not been in effect. Also, the 
exemptions probably reduced the volume of hog products handled by 
retailers from what it would have been if there had been no tax. In. 
this way the aggregate returns of pmeessors and distributors for han- 
dling hogs and hog products probably were slightly lower because of 
the processing-tax exemption than they otherwise would have been, 
since margins per unit of processors and distributors do not vaiy in 
proportion to the changes in the volume of products processed and 
distributed. 


EFFECTS OP THE HOG-PROCESSING TAX ON mSTRlBUTOItS 


Available data on retail and wholesale prices indicate tliat ;reta.il(>rs 
of hog products were not affected directly by the hog-procossing tax. 
In the period from November 1933 to early January 1936 the margin 


PRICE OF HOGS AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF HOG PRODUCTS, CHICAGO, 
AND SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE AND VALUE, JAN. 1932-JULY 1936 



Figure 6. 


l»At. 


between the wholesale value and the retail value of the lioj; 

• producte showed no tendency to decrease compared with the margin 
prevailing in the 3 years from 1930 to 1932, inclusive, when no tax was 
in effect. Since this margin represents the difference hotween the 
amount paid by the retailer to the packer or wholesaler and the amount 
received by the retailer from the consumer for the same pro<luctH, it 
IS a fairly adequate measure of the margin obtained by retailers on 
hog products. 

Changes at New York in the wholesale and retail vjilues of the 
principal hog products obtained from 100 pounds of hog arc shtiwn' 
m figure 6 for the period from January 1924 to July 1936. As retail! 
pnees were not available on all hog products, the nmnber of products 
selected for this comparison are fewer than the number of products 
Used m computing -the wholesale values shown in figimjs 3, 4, and 5. I n 
the case of figure 6 the wholesale and retail values are for about f»3 
poundq of products obtained from 100 pounds of live hog, while tJui 
wholesale values shown m figures 3, 4, and 5, are for about 71 pounds 
of hog products. The value of the products used in figure 6 however j 
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represents about 80 to 85 percent of the total retail value of all edible 
hog products obtained from 100 pounds of hog. The comparison is 
made with wholesale and retail values at New York rather than 
Chicago because the data are available for a longer period at New 
York. Comparable retail values of hog products at Chicago, as well 
as wholesale values, are available beginning in 1932. For the shorter 
period for which the data are available at Chicago, substantially the 
same changes in margins may be observed as with the New York series. 

As there are several products, notably bacon and hams, which the 
retailer does not buy and sell in a fresh state in laige quantities, the 
retail and wholesale values of products shown in figure 6 are for 
products in the condition in which they are ordinarily purchased by 


retail and wholesale values of principal hog products, new 

YORK, AND spread BETWEEN THESE VALUES, JAN. 1924-JULY, 1936 



Figure 6. 


retailers and consumers. This is somewhat different from the 
comparison of hog prices and wholesale product values shown m 
figures 3 and 4, in which the value of fresh pork and rendered lard was 
used to compare with the price of hogs. The data in figures 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, therefore, are not subject to direct comparison. 

In the period from January 1930 to September 1933, before the hog- 
processing tax was aimounced or levied, the margin between &e whole- 
sale and retail values of the principal hog products at New York aver- 
aged $2.35. From November 1933 to December 1935, when the tax 
was in effect, the margin averaged $2.36. For the 14 months 
November 1933 to December 1934 the average margm at New York 
was $2.07, slightly lower than that for the first 9 months of 1933. Ihe 
margin for the similar series at Chicago, on the othw hand, was slightly 
greater in the 14 months from November 1933 to December 1934 than 
m the first 9 months of 1933. In the first half of 1935 the margm at 
New York was $2.46. In the last half of 1935, when the tax was m 
effect but when tax payments were partly suspended, the average 
margin for retailers oi hog products, based on pncM at New Jo^k, 
was $2.93 for the principal products obtamed from 100 pounds of hog. 
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In the first 7 months of 1936, in most of which no tax was in effect, tli<' 

”^^^incre^^^&e retail margin from 1933 and 1934 to 1936 prob- 
ably was due largely to the higher costs involved m the retail trax lc 
generally, espeoMy higher wages. It is also possible that because oi 
the greatly reduced volume of hog products available in 1935 retailers 
were able to increase their unit margins in orderto compensate partial l.V 
for the smaller volume. The pressure of the large proportion of 'tlu'* 
overhead costs in the retail business which do not vmy with voluiru' 
may have contributed to this increased mai^in. Throughout tlu’i 
depression the retailers’ margin averaged lower than in the 
depression years. The average maigin in late 1935 and early 193«, 
however had nearly returned to the level prevailing in 1 928 and 1929. 


EFFECTS OP THE HOG-PKOCESSING TAX ON PRODUCERS 


It has been indicated that retail prices of hogj products in 1934 
1935 were no higher than they would have been if the tax had not boon 
in effect, that processors’ margins were widened by about the amoxnrit 
of the tax, and that retailers’ margins were not affected by the 
It follows that live-hog prices were lower by about the amount of tilio 
processing tax than they would have been if no tax had been impoaoil 
but aU other conditions had been the same.* 

Although it is reasonably clear that the incidence of the processii tpT 
tax was almost entirely upon hog producers, funds derived larg^ely 
from the tax were used to make benefit payments to producers for 
adjusting hog production and com acreage. Thus, the total incont^o 
of hog producers as a group (income from sales of hogs, plus ben ef It 
payments) was approximately the same as it would have been, un clor 
the prevafidng conditions of supply and demand, if the tax had not beoJi 
imposed. It should be home in miad, however, that the supply wtxB 
substantially modified by the control programj a factor which affectexl 
the producer aside from the effects of the tax itself. 

In the period 1924-35, the chief factors affecting the cash income t.o 
farmers from hogs were (1) the supply of hogs marketed, (2) nation. »i I 
iucome, and (3) the export demand for hog products. The relationslrip 
of these three factors to the cash farm income from hogs is shown 
graphically in figure 7. It will be observed that as slaughter supplieH 
of hogs increased, cash farm income from hogs tended to decrease. 
On the other hand, increases in national income and in the export 
demand for hog products were accompanied by increases in the casli 
farmincome from hogs. In the years from 1924 to 1932 the producers* 
cash income from hogs was received only from commercial sales o f 
hogs and hog products. In 1933 payments were made to producers 
for pigs and sows purchased under the emergency slaughter program . 
In both 1934 and 1935 payments were made to producers for adjustiriLjg 
com and hog production. The processing tax on hogs was in. effeefc in 
1^ 1933 and throughout 1934 and 1935. Thus, in considering -felxo 
effects of the tax upon hog producers, in view of the relation between 


* Sm^ ae effect of the hog-processing tax apparently was to lower hog pxlees hy stbouf; t;lia 

^imt of tax, thehog^TO price ratio a;so was lowered as a resujtof the tax. Because eom is tSie Ihtcw 
hog-com price ratio i^lly results in a decrease in the number of hogs produced . 

to theeffectofthe tax upon the ratio, since the reeixac- 
therefrom coula not have been so large as that accomplished under the agr-ictxl- 

taral adjustment program for hogs in 1934, even though the latter was not tolly eff^vCi , . 
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tax receipts and benefit payments, such payments bare been added 
to tbe cask farm income from hogs for the years 1933, 1934, and 1935.® 

It appears from figure 7 that in both 1933 and 1934 the cash farm 
income from hogs, including benefit payments, was not greatly differ- 
ent from that which would be expected on the basis of the relation- 
ships prevailing in earlier yems. In other words, when benefit pay- 
ments are added to the cash income from hogs in these 2 years, such 
income appears to have been as large as it would have been without 
the processing tax and benefit payments. On the basis of the assump- 
tion that supplies of hogs and the demand for hog products would have 
been approximately the same with or without the tax, it appears that 
as far as the aggregate income of hog producers in 1933 and 1934 is 
concerned the depressing effect of the tax upon hog prices was offset 
by benefit payments. 

In 1935 the cash farm income from hogs, iacluding benefit pay- 
ments, was slightly lower than indicated by the relationship of 
slaughter supplies of hogs, national income, export demand, and the 
cash farm income from hogs that prevailed in the years from 1924 to 
1932.^ Slaughter supplies of hogs in 1935, however, were much 
than in all other post-war years, and consequently the relation 
between the supply of hogs and cash farm income from hogs in 1935 
might not have been the same as the relation prevailing in earlier 
yeSrs. Wliether or not the fact that the cash farm income from hogs 
in 1935 was lower than indicated by the relationship prevailing in 
earlier years was the result of the xmusuaUy small slaughter supphes 
of hogs or some other factor cannot be determined precisely. It is 
significant, however, that the retail price of hog products and the 
aggregate retail value of hog products consumed in 1935 were about 
as high as would have been expected in view of the relationship of the 
domestic consumption of hogproducte, national income, and retailpnces 
of hog products that prevailed in earlier post-war years. (See fig. 2.) 

On the basis of this analysis and those presented earlier it appeara 
that the cash farm income from hop, iacluding benefit payments m 
the years 1933, 1934, and 1935, when the tax was m effect, was no 
greater than it would have been without the tax, ass umin g that supply 
and demand conditions would have been the same as they actually 
were If benefit payments are excluded from the cash fa^ income 
from hogs, such income in 1934 and 1935 apparently was lower than 
it would have been if there had been no tax and supply and demand 
conditions had been the same. Thus it can be concluded that the 
incidence of the hog-processmg tax was largely on producers ot hogs, 
although the reduction in returns to most producers resulting lr(^the 
tax was offset by benefit payments. This, of course, does not take 
into account the effects of the production-control jprograms upon 
supplies, and hence upon prices and incomes received by producers. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The evidence presented in the foregoing analysis in^cates that the 
direct effect of the hog-processing tax was to cause pnces recmved by 
hog producers to be lower than they otherwise would have been by 

♦ The payments added are those actnafly made to P^^uoejs ^e teS; aafthe 

J#39 remained to be paid on 1^ toSSSoout the end of 19^ if oolleettaa ted 

3 programs would not haye for ^ch year do not exactly correspond, but the dis- 

0(5it£ned. ThiM, toe payments 
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approximatelv the amount of the tax. The evidence indicates, moi^- 
o?er, that processors of hogs and distributors and consunaers of hog 

CASH FARM INCOME FROM HOGS RELATED TO SLAUGHTER 
SUPPLIES OF HOGS, TO NATIONAL INCOME, AND TO 
EXPORT DEMAND FOR HOG PRODUCTS, 1924-35 
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bag: 


products were not materially affected by the tax. Although price»B 
received by hog producers were lowered by the tax, the funds derived, 
from the tax were returned to producers in the form of benefit pay- 
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rnents. Sucb. payments, added to the returns from the sale of hogs, 
resulted, in a total income for liog producers as a group of about the 
same ainoimt -as would h.a^e been the case had no tax been in effect. 
Tliese conclusions are based solely on the study of the direct effects of 
tlie processiug tax, withotit consideration of the effects of the produc- 
tion-adinstment program- 

WHEAT 


EFFECTS OF THE WHEAT.PHOCESSING TAX ON PBOCESSOES 


Tb.e spread, between tlie price per bushel of wheat and the value 
of the ixiiUed products 37 ielded by a bushel of wheat is shown in table 6 
and figixre 8. It will be observed that before, during, and after the 
period in which the processing tax was in effect the spread changed 
relatively little, except tlaat duru^ the period of the tax it was in- 
creased by approximately^ the amoimt of the tax. There was a slight 
rise in spread during "tbe spring and early summer of 1933, when 
prices were rising rapidly, and at the end of June the spread had risen 
■fco nearly 50 cents per bnsbel. The spread widened suddenly at the 
time "blie wheat-processing tax was put into effect and in mid-July was 
o-ver 75 cents per bushel. There followed a rather gradual decline, 
xintil in the latter part of 1 ©34 it was averaging approximately 70 cents 
per bushel. If, however, we compare the total spread up to the time 
trh.e processing tax took effect, and subsequently the total spread minus 
30 cents per bushel, the amount of the tax, we find that there was 
relatively little change tlxroughout the entire period. The small rise 
during the first half of 193 3 was followed by a decline during the second 
T-t nlf and during 1934 and 1935 the spread minus the tax avera^d ap- 
pronmately the same as did the total spread during 1932. During 
•fcb.e 3 years in which the processing tax was in effect this spread, m 
■terms of prices as quoted at the Mmneapolis market, averaged 38.6 
cents, as compared with, an average of 38.1 cents in 1932 and 38.8 
cents for the 3 years 1930 to 1932. FoUowing the removal of the 
TDrocessing tax it appears that prices for flour dropped approximately 
the amoxmt of the tax. The spread minus the 30-cent tax for the last 
lialf of 1935 a,-veraged35.3 cents, compared -vrith a spre^ of 36.9 cents 
for the 8 weeks folio-wing the removal of the tax. For the penod 
January through July 1936 (29 weeks) the spread had widened some- 
what so as to average 39.8 cents. x j j; v j 

Shnilar results are obtained, using spreads computed for hard 
winter wheat at Kansas Oity and soft winter wheat at St. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the millers, shifted the proc- 
essing tax, and it follows -that the tax must have been paid eitlmr by 
-prod.'ucers through a rednction in the pnce of wheat below ■what ri 
•vvoiild have been ■without the processing tax or by consumere thro-u®! 
l-iigli prices for mil] prod-uote than otherwise would have been paid. 


EFFECTS OF THE WHBAT-PKOCESSING TAX ON PEODTICEHS 

The level of wheat prices in the United States is closely related to 
the level in foreign markets. If United States pnces f^ low eno^h 
relati-ve to foreign markets. United States -wheat will be exported; 
whereas if they are high enough relative to foreign m^kets, foreign 
wheat wm he imported. A convenient comp^on s between pn^s 
in United States marl^ets and at Ldveroool, Great Bntam bemg the 
outstanding import noarket of the world where wheat is not subject 










to high iinpiort duties ® or quota or exchange restrictions on imports. 
The Liverpool price, minus the cost of exporting wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool, may he said to constitute a sort of “floor” for wheat 
prices at Chicago. As prices at Chicago decline relative to prices at 
Liverpool, exporting becomes profitable and the export demand tends 
to prevent any further decline of prices. On the other hand, Chicago 
prices also have a “cefling”, at which wheat is imported into the 
United States. This ceiling is the price in foreign markets, plus the 
cost of importation into the United States including import duties. 

This general concept of a “floor” and “ceiling” between which 
United _ States prices may fluctuate, depending upon changes in 
domestic supply and demand conditions, is helpful to an understan ding 
of the way in which prices in the United States have fluctuated during 
the last few years. However, this “floor” and “ceiling” concept is 
not to be considered in the light of an absolute top or an absolute 
bottom to fluctuations in United States wheat prices. Variations 
of costs of exporting or importing, as well as variations in prices as 
between grades and as between different regions of the United States, 
affect the limits of this zone within which domestic prices may fluc- 
tuate. In addition, these limits themselves are affected by con- 
ditions in the Unitea States which affect our exports and hence the 
world price upon which the “floor” and “ceiling” are based. 

Exports of wheat from the United States are of the nonpremium 
types, whereas imports are chiefly of those types which command a 
premium in the domestic markets. Generally speaking, at pre- 
vailing freight rates, the United States is likely to export considerable 
quantities of wheat in the region east of the Eockies whenever the 
price at Chicago falls to about 15 cents per bushel below Liverpool. 
Similarly, there is likely to be a significant volume of imports into 
the United States whenever the domestic price for premium types 
rises above the Liverpool market value to an amount equal to the 
42-cent import duty minus any advantage in freight rate to the 
United States from export sources as compared with the rate to 
Liverpool. 

As shown by figime 9 and table 7,_ prices at Chicago have been at, 
or close to, their upper hmit relative to Liverpool beginning with 
June of 1933. In 1933 the United States crop was less than domestic 
requirements, but a large carry-over avoided the necessity of imports. 
In 1933-34 No. 2 Hard Winter at Chicago averaged more than 20 
cents per bushel higher than the average price of parcels of wheat sold 
at Liverpool. In 1934 the drought, especially in the spring-wheat 
area, again resulted in a short crop, and it was necessary to reduce 
the carry-over of durum and hard red spring wheat to unusually low 
levels and in addition to import some durum wheat, with the result 
that the spread between Chicago and Liverpool increased at tunes to 
30 cents or more. In 1935 the production of hard wheats was greatly 
reduced by continued drought m the Southwest and by rust damage 
in the spring-wheat area, and it became necessary to import hard red 
spring wheat. T'his accounts for the spread between Chicago and 
Liverpool of close to 30 cents for a period of time and an average of 
18 cents for the entire 1935-36 season. The dechne in the spread in 
the latter part of the year reflects an increase in the Liverpool price 

« Wheat iixto the Xfhited 38Nlxigdom from non^BrJtish possession pays a duty of 10 percent ad valorem. 
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as a result of an imusuaUy large proportion of high-pric.exl Manitobas 

^°^Dmli^tlie period from the spring of 1933 throu^ thei 1935-36 
x-'uiiiig i-' .QfofAG markets east of tli© 



7stlbiiih7rhj worid prices. Consequentiy, it may be concluded 
Sat had there been no processing tax, wheat prices m the United 
States under existing supply and demand conditions could not have 
been s%mficantly higher relative to prices at Liverpool or other world 

^^ThSe remains the possibility that the processing tax may have had 
some effect in lowering prices in world markets. This ooulddiappen 
only if the consumption of wheat in the United States were sufficiently 


WHEAT: AVERAGE PRICE AT CHICAGO AND LIVERPOOL. 1922-23^TO DATE 



Figure 9. 


reduced, by reason of the processing tax, as to cause an increase in tlxe. 
supply of wheat made available to foreign countries. The estimated 
flour consumption in past years has varied relatively little from yeaa' 
to year in spite of rather wide year-to-year variations in the price of 

flour. In other words, the demand for flour is relatively inelastic 

that is, people do not significantly decrease their flour consumption 
even in the face of a marked rise in its price. As indicated by figure 
10 and table 8, only a small decrease in flour consumption, probably 
about 14,000,000 bushels (3,000,000 barrels) or about 3 percent of tlxe 
average, possibly could be attributed to the wheat-processing tax, if 
the^ latter were passed on to consumers. So smaU a reduction ixx 
United States domestic consumption, in effect added to world sup- 
plies, would not be expected, on the basis of past supply-price relation- 
ships, to have any measurable effect upon the price of wheat on world 
markets. 

Since the price of wheat was not materially affected by the procesB- 
ing tax, the acreage planted to wheat also was unaffected, leaving orffc 
of consideration the production-adjustment programs. It followB 
that the benefit payments financed by the processing tax represent od 





I net additioin to the incomes of wheat producers, over what they would 
lave received without any tax and payments, with all other conditions 
ihe same. 


WHEAT MILLED FOR DOMESTIC USE RELATED TO FLOUR PRICES 
AND TO INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 1924-25-1935-36 



YEAR BEGI-NNING JUIY 



•<1924.29»100). YEAR BEGINNING JUNE 

* WHEAT mULEti FOE DOmSTJO JtBXENTlOH* FOOD HSSEARCH INSTITUTE, YEAR BEGIN NINO JULY 

* SIMPLE AVERAGE OF WINTER WHEAT STRAIOHTS, KANSAS HUY, AND SPRING WHEAT 

FAMILY PATENTS, MINNEAPOLIS 

BAE 31948 

Figtob 10. 


EFFECTS OF THE WHEAT-PKOCESSINO TAX ON WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF 

MILL PRODUCTS 

The effect of the processing tax was to increase the price of flour 
rather than the price of other milled products This is shown by a 
comparison of prices of wheat flour, bran, and middlings at the Minne- 
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apolis and Winnipeg markets. During 1932-36 the price of “First 
Patent” flour at Minneapolis was higher than the price of “Top 
Patent”, the comparable grade of flour, at Winnipeg. Prices of bran 
and standard middlings (or shorts) at Minneapolis, on the other hand, 
except for the 1934-35 season, were lower than the prices of these 
products at Winnipeg. In 1934-35 and again in 1936 the o-xtreme 
shortage of feed resulting from the drought forced fee<l prices in the 
United States to imusually high levels. Prices declined in 1935 
relative to Winnipeg when the new crops that year relieved the feed 
shortage. Normally the price of mill feeds in Cfanada is high becauH(' 
feed-grain prices are high, which in turn is the result of a relatively 


SPRING WHEAT AND MILL PRODUCTS: PRICE SPREAD 
BETWEEN MINNEAPOLIS AND WINNIPEG. 1931-36 



• NO. I DARK NORTHERN SPRtNO AND NO, S MANJTOEA NORTHERN. 4,7 f WHftl 

OF WHEAT EQUIVALENT TO ONE BARREL OF FLOUR 
^ FIRST PATENT. MINNEAPOLIS. AND TOP PATENT, WINNIRSO 

* STANDARD MIDDLINGS. MINNEAPOLIS, AND SHORTS. WINNIPEG 


Fiaulili 11. 
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small production of corn and other feed grains in Canada. 1’ahle 11 
shows the course of prices of standard middlings, bran, and flour at 
Mmneapohs and Winnipeg, as quoted by the Northwestern Miller, 
from July 1931 through July 1936, and figure 11 and table 10 indicate 
ae amount by which the Mmneapolis price was above or below the 
Wmmpeg pnee e^h mmth during this period. The chart allows the 
general nse in 1933 of flour, bran, and middling prices in the Unitetl 
btates, as weU as the sudden and very sharp rise in the price of flour 
m the United States and continuation at the higher level followine 
the imposition of the tax m July. The chart also shows that at the 
P® processmg tax was removed in January 1936 bran and 
prices at Minneapolis ^d not decline relative to Winnipeg, 
wMe there was a sharp decline in the price of flour. 

nhe%axfjErySt^^^^ 
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■A.tigust. 1933 through December 1935, the spread averaged 1.2 cents, 
shLOwing substantial increase indicative of a more or less constant 
Peroeu-b^^'g® “mark-up” of retail over wholesale prices. If the retailers 
I^ad absorbed the tax, a decrease in the spread would have been 
necessary . Moreover, the spread for the period following the removal 
of the tax, August 1933 ti^ough December 1935, advanced even 
further to 1.3 cents. A similar situation is indicated for other cities 
for which data are available. 

The effect of the processing tax, consequently, was to increase the 
price of flour to consumers and to leave virtually unchanged the price 
of wheat and of milled feeds. • 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Analysis of the spread between the price of wheat and the wholesale 
price of milled products before, during, and after the period in which 
the processing tax was in effect indicates that the millers did not 
absorb an appreciable portion of the tax, if any. 

An analysis of the factory affecting flour consmnption in the Umted 
States indicates that the demand for flour is very inelastic. It is so 
inelastic that any rise in flour prices equivalent to the tax would have 
been borne by the consumers with a decrease in consumption of not 
more than 3 percent, or about 3,000,000 barrels annually. On the 
basis of past supply-price relationships, a decrease in domestic con- 
sumption of this quantity would have no material depressing effect 
upon wheat prices. Moreover, a comparison of prices^ of wheat in 
the United States with prices at Liverpool does not indicate my 
lowering of the former relative to the latter as a result of the processing 
tax. It follows, therefore, that since the millers did not bear the tax, 
and since the price of wheat appeared substantially unaffected by the 
tax, the tax must have been passed on to consumers of the products of 
wheat milling. 

An analysis of the prices of flour and wheat mill feeds in relation to 
wheat prices and other conditions indicates that the prices of mill 
feeds were not measurably affected by the tax on wheat, which appar- 
ently was shifted practically in its entirety to consumers of flour. 

RYE 

EFFECTS OF THE RYE-PROCESSING TAX ON PROCESSORS 

That the processing tax on rye was not absorbed by millers is clearly 
shown by table 12 and figure 12. It will be observed that before, 
during, and after the period in which the processing tax was in effect 
the prices of rye and milled products experienced very similar fluctua- 
tions, except that in September 1936 when the tax became effective 
there was a marked increase in the spread between the price of a 
bushel of rye and the wholesale price of the milled product. The 
increase averaged the amount of the tax. Then, following the removal 
of the processing tax in January 1936, flour prices dropped by the 
amount of the tax. If we compare the total spread before the time 
the processing tax took effect with that during the time the tax was 
eflfeotive, minus 30 cents per bushel, and with me spread after removal 
of the tax, we find that there was relatively little change throughout 
the period. The spread for 6 months before the tax (March-August) 
plus the 6 months following the removal of the tax (February-July) 
6548 °— 87 - 3 
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averaged 31.5 cents, whereas the spread during the 4 months (Sep- 
temben-December), during which the tax was in effect, less 30 cents, 
averaged 30.9 cents (see 12). 

]^om the foregoing it is evident that the millers shifted the proc- 
essing tax, and it foflows that the tax must have been passed back 
to producers through lower prices of rye, or passed on to buyers of 
mill products through increased prices. 

EFFECTS OF THE KTE-PBOCESSIN6 TAX ON PSODUCEBS 

If, m figure 12, a straight trend line is drawn through the points for 
July 1935 to March 1936, representing monthly prices of rye, including 
the very short period in which the tax was in efect, the resulting devia- 

PRICE OF RYE AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF MILL PRODUCTS, AND 
SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE AND VALUE, MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 1933-36 



tions do not furnish any mdication that rye prices were affected to any 
measurable extent by the tax. Apparently, prices moved about as 
they would have been expected to without any tax in effect. It 
appears, therefore, that rye producers were not directly affected by 
tne tax, and that benefit payments received represented a net addition 
to mcome. 

EFFECTS OF THE KYE-PEOCBSSING TAX ON WHOLESALE PEICES OF MSLh PRODUCTS 

The pro^ssing tax apparently increased the price of rye flour bv 
approximately the amount of the tax. Eye middlings are relatively 

wheat mddlings, but because of then 
latter, m physical characteristics and feeding value, 
T^^a former necessarily must closely follow prices of the latter. 

processing tax on wheat it w^ noted that there 
clear evidence that wheat middUngs prices were affected by 

SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 

floTO tax on rye was to increase the price of 

leave vmtually unchanged the price of rye an<f of the 
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COTTON 

EFFECTS OF THE COTTON-PROCESSING TAX ON PROCESSOBS 

Although there are considerable fluctuations in cotton inanu- 
lacturers margms, or the spread between the price of a giyen quantity 
and quality of cotton cloth and the cost of the raw cotton used in 
producing It, a comparison of such margins during the period of the 
tax witn the margms prevailing immediately before and after it was 
m efiect should give an indication of whether or not the manufac- 
turers were able to shift the tax. The 17 constructions (6 print 
cloths, 3 sheetings, 4 drills, 2 ducks, 1 twill, and 1 sateen) of un- 
bleached cloths mcluded in this analysis are used to represent the 
industry as a whole. The spread or margin represents 
the diiiereime between the cost of a pound of raw cotton at a given 
tune and the sales value at that time of the quantity of these 17 
constructions obtainable from a pound of cotton. From this spread 
the maimfacturers derive their manufacturing and distributing costs 
and plants, assuming that they buy their raw cotton simultaneously 
with the sale of the cotton cloth. Frequently, in actual practice, 
there may be a considerable lag between the two transactions, but 
over a, period of time the effects of such lags may be assumed to 
^ ^average out.'’ In any case it is possible for processors largely to 
offset the effects of this lag by hedging operations. 

An. examination of this manufacturing margin for the last several 
years shows that for the period from 1925-26 to 1929-30 the average 
spread^ was 14.48 cents per pound (table 13). In the 2 depression 
years immediately prior to the imposition of the tax, 1931—32 to 
1932—33, the spread averaged 9.74 cents. In the 2}^-year period during 
which the cotton-processing tax was in effect (August 1933 to Decem- 
ber 1936) the average spread between the sales price of these grey 
cloths and the market price of the cotton generally used in their 
construction was 16.86 cents. Thus, the margin during the period the 
tax was in eft*ect averaged 2.38 cents higher than in the 6 years, 
1925—26 to 1929-30, and 7.12 cents higher than in the 2 years imme- 
diately preceding 1933-34. (See fig. 13 and table 14.) Available 
data indicate that labor, freight, and certain other costs were lower 
during the period in which the processing tax was in effect than m 
the 5 years ending with 1929-30. Consequently, cotton-textile 
naanufacturers could hardly have expected under competitive con- 
ditions to maintain an average manufacturing margin during the 
period from August 1933 to January 1936 higher by me full amount 
of the tax than for the 5 predepression years. However, since certam 
manufacturing costs were higher in the period the processing tax 
was in effect than in the 2 years immediately preceding, and smce 
returns to manufacturers are generally recognized to have been very 
low in these years, it is reasonable to expect that in the absence of 
the tax the margin would have averaged higher during the 
the tax than in the 2 years ended Ju^’^ 1933. This accounts for the 
fact that the actual increase in the spread was greater than the 
amount of the tax. 

In the week ended January 17, the jSrst full week after the oupreme 
Court announced its decision, the spread between the price 
cotton and the price of grey cloth was 13.35 cents, and. ^ 

weeks ended February 7 it averaged 13.20 cents, compared with an 
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average spread (inoluding the tax), of 17.01 cents for the week cu 
January 3, and an average of 17.08 cents for tlie 4 weeks oiulod tl 
uaiy 3. In other words, the cotton-manufacturei-s’ margin betw 
the cost of raw cotton and the price of the finished pxxls was rcdi: 
during the 4 weeks following the invalidation of the processing • 
as compared with the 4 weeks preceding such invalidation, by aim 
exactly the equivalent of the tax. 

In the first 6 months following the invalidation of the tax (I< el 
ary to July, inclusive) the spread averaged 12.37 cents, which 
4.49 cents less than the spread during the 29 months tlie tax wa 


PRICE OF RAW COTTON AND OF ESTIMATED GRAY CLOTH OBTAINABLE 
AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES, AUG. 1925-JULY 1936 



1925-26 1927-28 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 1935-3 


•SPOTPHIOES IN SOUTNeHN MARKETS OE AVSRAQS ORADES ANO STAPLES 
COMMONLY USED IN PRODUCTION OF CLOTH QUOTED 

FiQVim 13 . 

effect. Since the tax amounted to only 4 cents per pouml, this txu 
that during the period from February to July 1936, the first 6 moi 
after the removal of the tax, the average spread was lower than du 
the period in which the tax was in force by an amount somev 
greater than the tax, despite the fact that this was a period of cxp< 
ing business and increasing demand for textiles. 

The above comparisons, based on 17 constructions of cloth fairly 
repr^enting a cross section of the industry, indicate that from 
standpoint of cotton-textile manufacturers as a whole they did 
bear any decant proportion of the tax in the fonn of rodi 
margins. Without the tax, however, domestic manufacturers w< 
have been able, other things remaining the same, to sell these g< 
s-te price about 12 percent below the price they actually sold for| 
stul have maintained the st^e manufacturing margin, as shown 
later section. Under such circumstances the sale of cotton textile! 
manufacture would probably have been substantially la^r. ' 
It IS sigmficant that a considerable proportion of the cloth soh 
cotton manufacturers from August 1935 until the tax was invalidi 
was sold under contracts contanjing special provisions with respeil 
the processmg tax. In August 1936 me following clause was ado) 
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for general use by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York: 

If and when, for any reason, seller’s liability for processing tax levied under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as heretofore and hereafter amended, is increased, 
decreased, or terminated, or such taxes shall be invalidated by final decision of the 
Supremo Court of the Uiiited States, prices on any uninvoiced portion of this 
contract are subject to adjustment at a rate computed on the basis of conversion 
factors sc^ up by the Treasury decision 4433, approved May 10, 1933. 

In addition, tlie seller will credit on the buyer’s account the amount, computed 
on the basis of such conversion factors, or any such tax which, by reason of such 
invalidity, shall have been refunded to the seller or seller shall have been relieved 
from paying, with respect to any portion of this contract as to which title has 
jmssed within days [usually 120 days for converters, 90 days for creditors 

and wholesalers, 30 days for retailers] prior to such termination of validity. The 
title shall be deemed to have passed when goods are invoiced. No such credit 
shall be allowed hereunder in respect of any portion of this contract upon which 
a direct refund from the Government on fioor stock is recoverable by a buyer or 
aiiy such subsequent holder. 

In any settlement hereunder the seller shall be entitled to deduct on a pro-rata 
. basis reasonable expenses of any such refund or relief. 

Another clause which was used by one company reads as follows: 

It m understood that the price of this contract includes the cotton-processing 
tax. If and when final and competent authority relieves the sellers of liability for 
this tax the buyer will be reimbursed accordingly. The above applies to goods 
purchased on and after July 26, 1935, If and when the Supreme Court declares 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act valid and constitutional, this agreement becomes 
null and void. 

These clauses may be taken as additional evidence that the mills 
were shifting the tax. If the intent indicated by these provisions was 
carrieci out, the mill margin or spread would be expected to drop about 
in proportion to the tax following its invalidation, unless some other 
important cost factor changed at that time or unless general demand 
conditions changed materially. It has been shown that such a drop 
actually occurred. . , n 

There have been considerable differences, of course, in the fluctua- 
tions in tlio mill margins for individual constructions. However, 
except in the case of combed voile the spreads (after deducting the 
processing tax from the manufacturer's costs) for the five important 
constructions shown separately in table 13 averaged only 1 to 12 per- 
cent less for the period in which the processing tax was in effect than 
the average for the 5 years, 1925-26 to 1929-30, and 27 to 37 percent 
higher than in the 2 years ended July 1933 when margins were adversely 
affected by the depression. In table 13 are shown comparisons of the 
cloth prices, the prices of the raw cotton, and the manufacturing margin 
of various constructions for six specified periods: (1) the 6 vears imme- 
diately preceding the depression, (2) the 2 years immediately preceding 
the imposition of the tax, (3) the 29 months during which the tax 
was in effect, (4) the 4 weeks immediately preceding the termmation 
of the tax, (6) the 4 weeks immediately following such termination, 
and (6) the 6 months, February to July 1936. 

BTFffiCTS OF THE COTTON-FROCESSING TAX ON DISTRIBUTORS 

Having iadicated that the cotton, manufacturers as a group did not 
bear any significant proportion of the cotton-processing tax, the next 
step is to determine, if possible, the effect of the tax on retail prices of 
cotton goods and upon the spread between wholesale and retail pnees. 
Unfortunately, comparatively few data adapted to such an analysis 
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are available. But retail prices are available for four cotton articles 
(overalls, sheets, shirts, and bleached muslin) in 110 stores located in 
25 cities from late July 1933 to May 1936.® “Wholesale” prices 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) also are available for these same items 
during this period, but these prices are not strictly comparable, and 
may represent prices paid to manufacturers by jobbers or by retailers, 
depending upon the circmnstances of sale. 

The spread between the wholesale and retail prices of sheets, shirts, 
and muslin in the period from Ai^ust 1933 to December 1935 showed 
increases of from 3.7 to 31.0 cents per piece or per yard over the margin 
on Jidy 27, 1933 (table 15). ^ These increases in the margins for sheets, 
shirts, and muslin were equivalent to from 50 to 300 percent. In the 
case of overalls, the spread averaged 22.1 cents higher during the 
period the tax was in effect than on July 27, 1933. On July 27, 1933, 
the retail prices of these four cotton items averaged 1 1 .4 percent above 
the existing wholesale prices. During the 2M years the tax was in 
effect the retail prices of these goods averaged 37.6 percent above the 
wholesale prices. 

It is recogiped that the comparison of prices and margins before 
and after the imposition of the tax, using the single month, July 1933, 
to represent conditions before the tax became effective, may not be 
representative from the standpoint of middlemen’s margins. It does 
show, however, that the margins were higher during the 2K-year tax 
period than immediately before the tax went into effect, and this in- 
crease was so great that there seems no reason to expect that it would 
have been significantly higher had the tax not been levied. Thus, 
the presumption arises, although it is not definitely proved, that the 
processing tax was not home by retailers or other distributors of 
cotton goods. 

In view of the fact that the data contained in table 15 are very 
limited, both as to the period covered and the number of items 
mcluded, retau prices of 18 cotton items were compiled from mail-order 
catalogs and from records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
items were combined into the five groups and averaged for the various 
periods sho’vm m table 16. In addition, the cost of the raw cotton 
most generally used in each article has been estimated (on the basis 
prices existing at the time the retail prices were Quoted) 
and the spread between the two has been calculated. 

An exaltation of these data shows that in four of the five groups 
tor which these margins have been computed, the spread between the 
^ket price of raw cotton and the retail price of the manufactured 
articles during the period the cotton-processing tax was in effect were 
greater than the average for the 2 years immediately preceding, by an 
amount approximately equal to or greater than the tax. These mar- 
^ 1 ^, however, less during the period the tax was in effect than 
m ae 2 years 1928-29 and 192^30, the first 2 years for which complete 
toa were available, which might have been expected m view of the 

distributing costs. Except in the 
w ^ tlie mail-order cata- 

Sidviqqfi^S^ averaged lower during the 6 months, February 
duimg the period the tax was in effect by an amount 
more than the equivalent of the tax. In the case of the items taken 

obtato certain 
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from the mail-order catalogs, the margins based on retail prices 
quoted in the spring and summer catalog of 1936, which are con- 
^dered as representative of the period February 1936 to July 1936, 
were lower than the average for the 2 % years ended December 1935, 
but not by as much as the processing tax. But the margins based on 
the prices taken from the fall and winter catalog of 1936-37, the 
first catalog made up after the termination of the processing tax, 
were lower than in the period from August 1933 to December 1935 by 
more than the amount of the tax. 

In view of the higher level of general business conditions in the 
calendar year 1936 as compared with the 2 % years from Au^st 1933 
to early January 1936, these comparative ret^ margins mdicate that 
in general the cotton-processing tax was not borne by distributors in 
the form of lower margins. However, the higher retail prices result- 
ing from the processing tax reduced somewhat the volume of business 
done by wholesalers and retailers as well as by manufacturers. 

EFFECTS OF THE COTTON-PROCESSING TAX ON CONSUMERS AND PRODUCERS 

The next step in the analysis of the incidence of the tax is to 
determine the effects of higher retail prices upon the domestic con- 
s\imption of cotton goods, assuming for the moment that processors 
and distributors, who did not absorb the tax themselves, passed 
it on to consumers. This is largely a question of the elasticity 
of the domestic demand for cotton, or the extent to which changes 
in cotton and cotton-textile prices result in changes in the quan- 
tity of cotton consumed in the United States. A^ very inelastic 
demand, under which a proportionately small change in consumption 
accompanies a given change in price, would mean that an increase in 
the price of cotton-textile products would have a relatively small 
effect upon domestic consumption. On the other hand, if the domestic 
demand for cotton goods were elastic, an increase in the retail prices 
of cotton goods would more drastically reduce consumption in the 
United States, increasing the quantity remaining to be exported and 
tending to lower the price received by producers for a given quantity 
of raw cotton. ^ ^ 

An analysis of the relation of domestic cotton consumption to cotton 
prices, and to industrial production expressed as a percentage of trend, 
during the last 15 years, is presented in figure 14. (For basic data 
see table 17.) This analysis, whale subject to certain limitations 
because of insufficient data, indicates that if the whole amount of the 
processing tax were passed on to consumers, with cotton prices around 
lO to 12 cents per pound such an increase would be expected to reduce 
domestic cotton consumption by about 400,000 to 500^00 bales 
annually. The way in which this estimate is obtained wul be evident 
by referring to the curve representing the average relation between 
prices and consumption in the upper section of figure 14. 

The next step in the analysis is to determme the probable eiiect ot 
such a change in domestic cotton consumption on the price of Amencan 
cotton. In figure 16 (see table 18 for basic data) is presented an 
analysis of the relation between the price of Amencan cotton and the 
world supply of American cotton, world supply of foreign cotton, and 
world industrial production expressed as a percentage of trend. By 
nfii-ng the curve shown in the upper section of this chart, representmg 
the average relation between world supplies of Amencan cotton and 
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domestic prices, a very rough estimate may be made of the probable 
effect on the price of raw cotton in the United States of a given lediic- 
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tion ia the domestic consumption of cotton. This approach treats 
reduction in domestic consumption as in effect the same as an 
increase in the world supply, A reduction equivalent to that esta- 
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mated to have resulted from the higher retail prices arising from the 
processing tax on raw cotton indicates a decline in price of about one- 
half of a cent per pound with supplies at the general level prevailing 
during the period the tax was effective. Only to this maximum 
extent, it may be concluded, could the price of raw cotton have been 
reduced as a result of the imposition of the processing tax. The 
actual reduction in price, however, probably w^as somewhat less than 
this amount, since the reduction in world prices of raw cotton indicated 
above would prevent domestic prices of cotton textiles from rising by 
the full amount of the tax,nnd consequently domestic consumption 
would be reduced less than indicated in the preceding paragraph.^ 
One reason for this relatively small effect of a reduction in American 
cotton consumption upon the price of raw cotton is the fact that 


PRICE OF AMERICAN COTTON RELATED TO SUPPLY OF AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN COTTON, AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 1921 -3S* 



foreign countries usually consume more than half of the domestic 
crop, and the elasticity of demand for American cotton in those 
countries is greater than in the United States. This means that the 
relatively small indicated decline in the price of American cotton 
after the imposition of the processing tax and decreased domestic 
consumption would result in a significant increase in foreign con- 
sumption, which in turn would prevent prices dechning as much as 
they would if the foreign demand for American cotton were not more 
elastic than the domestic demand. j 

It has been indicated that processors and distributors of cotton and 
cotton goods did not absorb tbe tax, but passed it on to confers or 
back to producers, or both, by enlarging their m^gms. The facts 
regarding price-consumption and supply-pnce relatiorishipa presented 
in the preceding paragraphs indica^ that a large part of the tax was 
passed on to consumers in the form of higher prices, wM consumers 
resisted by curtailiiig consumption^ in effect added an equiv- 

alent quantity of cotton to the world supply of Amenpan cotton, 
thereby decreasing prices of raw cotton in the United btates by an 
amount approaching one-half cent per pound. It thus appears that 
a large part of the tax was paid by consumers and only a small part of 
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it by producers, assuming that supply and demand conditions, except 
as affected by the tax, were the same as they would have been in the 
absence of a tax. As in other cases, producers received, in the form 
of benefit payments, more than the amount by which cotton prices 
were reduced. 

SDMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Considering the average mill margins existing during the ’29 months 
the processing tax was in effect relative to those prevailing imineili- 
ately before and following such period, and the comparative level of 
wages and certain overhead costs in these periods, it appears that 
from the standpoint of the cotton-textile industry as a whole very 
little of the tax was borne by manufacturers as a group in the form of 
lower mill margins. 

An examination of the spread between wholesale and retail prices of 
certain cotton goods during the period the tax was in effect, compared 
with the margins existing in July 1933, although based on a rather 
hmited number of data, indicates that distributors of cotton goods 
were able to increase their margin more than enough to take care of 
the processing tax. 

These analyses of prices and margins indicate that the processing 
tax in large part was passed on to consumers in the form of higher 
prices for cotton goods or passed back to the producers in the form of 
lower prices for their raw cotton. 

An analysis of the extent to which changes in cotton prices afl'oct 
domestic cotton consumption indicates that the tax, wliich was 
equivalent to 4 cents per pound gross weight, if all passed on to con- 
sumers probably would have reduced domestic consumption about 
400,000 to 500,000 bales annually below what it would have been had 
there been no tax and all other things had been the same. Such a 
reduction in domestic consumption is estimated, on the basis of past 
cotton supply-price relationships, to reduce domestic cotton prices 
approximately one-half cent per pound below those that would have 
mevaued had the domestic consumption been 400,000 or 600,000 
bmes larger than it was and all other things had remained unchanged, 
ine fact that such a reduction in consumption would be expected to 
reduce cotton prices indicates that a part of the tax was borne by the 
producOT, and, ^nsequently, domestic cotton consumption was 
reduced as a result of the processmgtax by an amount somewhat less 
tnan that mdicat^ above. This, in turn, would suggest that the 
portion of the tax borne by domestic producers was probably slightly 
less man on^haff cent per pound. This amount was more than offset 
oy me rental and benefit payments received by producers. 


lUBAOUU 
THE GENERAL SITUATION 


Tobacco produced in the United States may be classified into seven 

M^land, fire-cured, dark air- 
^red, cigar leaf and uoiscellaneous (Eastern Ohio and Perique). 

t e last named, le^ than 500,000 pounds have been produced 
t^^f the standpoint of domestic consumption 

three are us^ pimanly for the production of cigarettes, 

are m^y for smokhj, chew- 
u^, and snuff. The mgar leaf is used largely for the production of 
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cigars. Although these general uses are indicated, no one type is 
used wholly in the manufacture of any particular tobacco product, 
and the proportions used for each product vary from year to year. 
As a rule, some of each type is exported, but the principal export 
types are flue-cured and flre-cured tobaccos. Total exports during 
the last decade have amounted to a little over 70 percent of the 
domestic consumption of all tobaccos. 

During the period 1923 to 1929 the total supply of all tobacco 
available for domestic consumption and exports remained fairly 
stable at slightly more than 3,000,000,000 pounds, of which about 

1.700.000. 000 pounds were carry-over stocks in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers and l',300,000,000 represented the current crop. 
In 1929 and 1930 production was increased somewhat and in the latter 
year total disappearance, began to decline so that the carry-over into 
1931 of 1,930,000,000 pounds exceeded that of any immediately pre- 
ceding year. As a result of the low prices accompanying this situa- 
tion, production was reduced during the next 2 years to a low level of 

1.023.000. 000 pounds, but the continued curtailment in domestic and 
foreign consumption caused stocks to increase to the high level of 

2.304.000. 000 pounds at the beginning of the 1932 season. During 
the last 3 years an effort has been made to hold down production but 
stocks of all tobaccos in the hands of dealers and manufacturers still 
remain at near the record high level of 1932. 

Because of the increasing supplies and low prices, marketing agree- 
ments between the tobacco trade and the Secretary of Agriculture 
were instituted in 1933, in which the trade agreed to purchase the 1933 
crop at substantially higher prices than were paid in 1932. This 
agreement on the part of the trade was based upon assurances that a 
production-control prograrn would be instituted the following year. 
In the faU of 1933 processing taxes of varying amounts were levied 
upon the different types of tobacco, and a control program was put 
into effect in 1934 and 1935. The processing taxes in effect from 
October 1, 1933, to January 6, 1936, are shown in table 19. 

liiFFECTS OF THE TOBACCO-FKOCESSiNG TAX ON PSOCESSOBS 

To determine the processing margin, it is necessary to deduct the 
cost of raw materials used in the manufactme of a product from the 
price received by the manufacturer for the finished product. In the 
case of tobacco products, the farm price of the tobacco used must be 
subtracted from the wholesale price of the product. However, since 
tobacco is usually stored for a period varying from 1 to 3 years before 
it is processed, xt is necessary first to determine what farm prices 
should be compared with the wholesale price for any particular tune. 
The coefficients of correlation were determined between the calendar- 
year average wholesale prices of all tobacco products for the period 
1926 to 1935, inclusive, and crop-year average farm prices, with the 
latter leading from zero to 4 years. The resulting coefficients were 
plotted (fig. 16, table 20), and the results compared. The highest 
correlation (0.953) was pfei^fped with farm prices leading by 2 years; 
but the correlation was with leads of more than 2 years than 

with those of less than 2 ye*NES- This seems to indicate that, although 
more tobacco is stored f(A?lf y Oars than for any other period, consider- 
ably more is stored for periods over 2 years than for shorter peiriods. 
Thus the coefficient wi«i«,^ 3-year lead was 0.803, while that for a 
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1-year lead was only 0.581. For this reason it was beli('.ve<l that 
lead of 2K years would be most representative. In other words, tl 
wholesale price for any given calendar year was compared with tl 
average of the crop-year farm prices^ 2 and 3 years pi’eceding 
It should be noted that, because of the differetu'e between th<^ calendi 
year and the crop year, the lead used is not 2 % years in acd/ual tin 
elapsed, but slightly over 2 years. 

The close relation here shown between farm pri(‘.es and wholesai 
prices is probably due to two factors: first, the manufacturers tei: 
to adjust their prices in accordance with changes in tin*, costi of the 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN FARM PRICE OF TOBACCO 
AND WHOLESALE PRICE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS. WITH FARM 
PRICE LEADING FROM ZERO TO FOUR YEARS’" 



Ficutek le. 


raw material; and second, insofar as possible, they base their r)rij 
oftera for tobacco dunng any year on anticipated future <!eniai: 
conditions for the finished products. 

spreads or processing inargina were <u>input 4 «l for foi 
tpic^ tobacco products, namely, cigarettes (small), cigars (large 
smokmg tbbacco, and plug chewing tobacco. Siiu-e tl 
types of tobacco, and the proportions of these types, used in tl 
vanous products are different, it was necessary to compute weightt 
fajm pnces for each product. For example, the domS 
cig^ettesis approximately 57.9 percent flue-cured, 39,4 pt rt^ent liurlei 
2.7 percent Maryland. The yearly 

SSed bf of t?e farm pricies of thest typ 

waghted by the corresponding percentages.” The weights use 



to contain tobacco grown durrngTwoor moro^^^^^^^^ 

pnces for two years is more likely to bo «!i liviirngo at the fa 

singlejsrop year. j' jo reprosentaiive of the cost to the rnatmft«aur«r i\m% H the price fp 

tppto'bjr y 

gmnwlatod amok] 



fnaaequate information on 

case. Lack of data on prices of lrnbonart rnheMAA *1. w.. .. 
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(table 21) were derived from the reports of a large group of mauu- 
facturere for the year 1934. The farm prices by type of tobacco and 
the weighted averages are given in table 22. 

A rough measure of the manufacturers’ margin may be derived by 
subtracting from each wholesale price the weighted average farm 
price 2}i yearn preceding. The resulting margins include the manu- 
facturers’ profits, the cost of processing, the tax on the finished product, 
advertising cost, and the cost of raw material other than tobacco 
(this last factor is insignificant except in the case of plug chewing 
tobacco, of which 35 percent of the weight of the finished product is 
“other material”). Although the farm prices are on a “farm-sales 
weight” basis, whereas the wholesale prices are not, it has not been 
necessary to reduce the latter to farm-sales weight, since this would 
merely reduce the spread by a constant ratio throughout, the fluctua- 
tions remaining approximately the same. 

The wholesale-farm price spreads or margins are given in table 23 
aiul charted in figure 17. For each of these four products, the spread 
rose in 1934, fell slightly in 1936, and fell again during the first half 
of 1936. These margin changes roughly coincide with the tax pay- 
ments of the manufacturers. As can be seen from table 19, the 
processing taxes were first imposed on October 1, 1933, becoming 
fully effective during 1934. Because of changes applied to most 
types, the average tax was somewhat lower in 1935 than in 1934. 
(Although it is diffic.ult to compute a composite tax on all tobacco, 
it is estimated from the available data that the average tax was 
about 3.7 cents per pound during 1934 and 3.6 cents during 1935.) 
Fiiuilly, the taxes were discontinued on January 6, 1936. The fact 
that the margin (diangos and tax changes go thus together would 
seem to iiuiicate that the manufacturers as a group shifted all or a 
largo part of tlie tax to others. The fact that the margin changes in 
no case exactly coincided with the amount of the tax, however, makes 
it difficult to dotennine the exact portion of the tax which was so 

shifted. . A , 1 1 • 

In table 24, the average spread or margin tor each product durmg 
1933 and the first 6 months of 1936 is subtracted from the average 
spread for 1934 and 1935. The difference is a rough measure of the 
increase in the margin dming the period of the processing tax. Wheri 
tliis dilTerenoe is compared with the average tax dunng the same penod 
(computed by weighting the tax for each type of tobacco used m a 
given product by tiie mine weights used to average the farm prices), 
we find that the increase in the margin for cigarettes of 11.3 cents is 
almost tliree times the average tax (3.9 cents); and the increase tor 
plug chewing tobacco is 2 cents more than the average tax. On the 
other hand, the average increase for smoking tobacco was 2 cents 
while the average tax, was 3.8 cents, and the increase for agars was 
3.5 cents compared to a tax of 3 cents. 

The increase in the maigin for cigarettes, cigars, and plug was more 
than enough to cover the tax; for smoking tobacco, it was not 
enough. However, the increases in margms durmg the penod of the 
tax probably were partly a reflection of higher labor and other process- 
ing costs. In addition, if the wholesale prices of the various tobacco 
products could liaye been expressed on a farm-sales-weight basis 
before determining the spreads, the increases in _ the marms^ would 
have been slightly less than indicated above. It is probable that the 
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increases in ma-t^ ins on cigarettes and plug chewing tobacco were 
sufficient to cover the processing taxes, even after allowing for these 


SPREADS BETWEEN FARM PRICES OF TOBACCO AND WHOLESALE 
PRICES OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS WITH FARM PRICES LEADING 
TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS, 1926-36 * 
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to point out that those companies which produce several kinds of 
tobacco products, may have shifted the tax on all, by raising the 
price on only one or two of the products by an amount sufficient to 
cover any portion of the tax on other products which was not directly 
shifted. 

Some light may be shed on the problem by referring to the whole- 
sale prices themselves (table 25 and 18). The price of smoking 
tobacco remained constant at 57 cents per pound from January 1933 
to June 193C. Changes in the margin were due entirely to changes 
in the farm price. The price of plug rose in November 1933 from 59 
cents per pound to 64 cents per pound, where it remained for the 
rest of the period. Cigarettes rose 12 cents per pound in price in 
January 1934 and 4 cents more in Februa^, remaining at this level 
($1.87 per pound) for the rest of the period. The cigarette prices 
quoted are montldy average prices for the standard brands. Although 
monthly average prices 3iow two increases, the whole of the price 
increase actually took place on the 9th of January. Cigars rose 2 
cents in October 1933, but feh again in April 1935, after some minor 
fluctuations, to a level slightly lower than before the rise. 

Only the price rise for cigars coincided with the imposition of the tax, 
but it is probable tliat the tax was a factor in the price increases for 
cigarettes and plug tobacco a few months later. The sharp decline 
in wholesale price and manufacturers’ margin for cigarettes during 1933 
was due, in large part, to the development of the 10-cent cigarette. 
Competition from these low-priced brands was minimized following, 
and at least partly as a result of, the imposition of the tax. For this 
and other reasons, manufacturers were able to raise the price on their 
regular cigarette brands, thus widening their margins. 

It is important to note that the marketing agreement for flue-cured 
tobacco, in effect from September 25, 1933, to March 31, 1934, con- 
tained a consumers’ provision by which the various manufacturers 
agreed not to raise the price of cigarettes above the price on January 
3 , 1933, plus an amount equal to any increase in costs due to processing 
taxes, N. R. A. policies, or increased raw material costs. The list 
price of the popular brands on January 3, 1933, was $6 per thousand. 
On January 9, 1934, the price was increased from $5.50 to $6.10 per 
thousand, or 10 cents above the base price. Although the marketing 
agreement resulted in higher prices for tobacco, this did not mean 
increased costs for the cigarettes being manufactured at that time 
because the tobacco purchased during the 1933—34 marketing season 
would not enter into manufactures for at least a year. There may 
have been some increases in costs due to the N. K. A. (the code for 
the tobacco industry was not signed, however, mitil Februaiy 1935), 
but the exact amount would have been difficult to determine. Un 
the other hand, the cost of the processing tax under the existing rates 
could be directly computed, and was added by manufacturers to the 
base price. From data contained in the Report of the Commisrioner 
of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year 1934—35, the amount of tobacco 
used in the manufacture of 1,000 cigarettes durmg the calendar year 
1933 has been determined. On the average, 0.41 pounds of unstenuned 
tobac(io ^d4.82 pounds of stemmed tobacco (mcludmg scraps, cutties, 

and clipping) were used. Using the percentages of fiue-cured, buriey , 
and listed f or c^arettes in table 21, and the <mrresponding 

processing tax rates (table 19), we find that the cost of the processus 
tax wasaughtly less than 10.3 Cents per 1,000. 
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The fact that the preceding analysis applies only to the average 
manufacturer must be emphasized. Prices used are all average prices- 
it has been shovm that tobacco is stored a little over 2 years '^on the 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS, 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1933-JULY 1936 
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average proportions “aanulacture of th.e vanous products are 

in rnis study has been based on the assumptioh, that the 
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quality of tobacco products has remained the same throughout the 
period under consideration. The manufacturer can increase his 
margin by raising the price of the product, but he can also achieve the 
same result by using cheaper raw materials. This study has given no 
consideration to the latter possibility since the necessary information 
is lacking. 

EFFECTS OF THE TOBACCO-PROCESSING TAX ON DISTRIBUTORS 

There is no evidence that distributors of tobacco products bore the 
tax. Changes in wholesale prices have generally been accompanied 
by corresponding changes in retail prices, the retailers’ margin remain- 
ing approximately the same. Wholesale-retail price spreads or 


SPREADS BETWEEN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS. UNITED STATES, 1 926-36 



margins for the several products are given in table 26 and charted in 
figure 19. There were marked changes in the spreads during the 
earlier years, notably in the case of cigars; but since 1932, they have 
been more stable, on the whole, than either retail or wholesale prices.^^ 
Only in the cases of smoking tobacco and plug were the average 
spreads lower for the years 1934 and 1935, than for 1933 and the first 
half of 1936, The retailers’ margin for smoking tobacco was 0.5 cent 
lower during the tax period, wmle the average tax for this product 
was 3.8 cents. For plug, the retailers’ margm was 1.2 cents lower, 
while the average tax amounted to 2.7 cents. For cigars and cigarettes 
the spread actually averaged higher during the processing-tax period 
than during the periods immediately before and after. 


Tlie cigar margins for the years following 1931 are obviously too low; in 1936 the retail price is actually 
lower than the wholesale price. This is due to the inclusion of ch^per types^of cigars in the retail aver^es . 
during the later years. Both retail and wholesale prices were obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The retail prices were collected by the Bureau for the purpose of measuring cost-of-living dianges; conse- 
Quently . when consumers shifted to cheaper types of cigars during the depression years, greater weight was 
given to these types in the retaU average. On the other hand, in obtaining the wholesale averages, the same 
types were used for all years since 1926; and as a result the wholesale prices since 1931 are too heavily weighted 
by the higher priced types. Although the spread between these two series of prices clejuly does not represent 
th0 retaSSrs’ actual m^gin, it is probable tot the fluctuations in the former are indicative of fluctuations 
in the latter. This discrepancy occurs only in the case of cigars. 


5048®— 37- 
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EFFECTS OF THE TOBACCO-PROCESSING TAX ON CONSUMERS 

To determine definitely whether part or all of the tobacco-processing 
tax was passed on to considers, or was taken from the price to 
producers, it would be desirable to know the elasticity oi demand for 
the several tobacco products and for aH tobacco. 

It should be noted, first, that if the cost of the processmg taxes on 
the tobacco used in the manufacture of each tobacco product were 
added to the wholesale and retail prices of that product, the resulting 
price increases would represent smaller percentage mcreases for some 
products than for others. For example, cigarettes and granulated 
smoking tobacco contain similar proportions of flue-cured, burley, 
and Maryland tobaccos, and consequently the processmg-tax cost per 
pound was about tho same for the two products 5 but, since the retail 
price of granulated smoking tobacco averaged less than one-half the 
price of cigarettes on a per pound basis in 1933, an increase in the 
prices of the two articles equal to the tax cost would have been only a 
2-percent increase for cigarettes compared with an increase of oyer 
4 percent for smoking tobacco. Disregarding differences in elasticity 
of demand, consumer resistance to an increase in price will tend to be 
in proportion to the percentage increase rather than the absolute 
increase; and there woidd be a tendency, therefore, to increase the 
prices of all products about the same percent, thus increasing the 
more expensive products by a larger absolute amount. In the case of 
tobacco products, however, the effect of this factor has been at least 
partly offset or obscured by the effect of differences in elasticity of 
demand among the various products. 

An analysis of the available data indicates that the domestic 
consumer-demand curve for all tobacco products is of approximately 
unit elasticity. That is, changes in quantities consumed offset or are 
offset by changes in price, so that the total expenditures for tobacco 
products are not affected by changes in prices or quantities consumed 
which are not brought about by changes in the general demand situa- 
tion. This would be true if variations in total consumer expenditures 
for tobacco were accounted for by changes in the income of consumers, 
for in that event it would be demonstrated that changes in the 
quantity consumed offset changes in price, under constant demand 
conditions. This relationship for aH tobacco products combined is 
shown in table 27 and figure 20. Although there is intercorrelation 
between prices and consumer incomes, this is materially less than the 
correlation between per capita expenditures for tobacco products and 
the measure of consumers^ income, so the analysis does indicate imit 
elasticity. 

The fact that the demand for tobacco products seems to be of unitary 
elasticity within the usually encountered range of prices leads to the 
conclusion that the processmg tax on tobacco couldf readily be shifted 
to consumers. An increase in the average price of all tobacco products 
by an amount equal to or greater than the tax probably would not 
materially change the gross mcome of manufacturers. If anything, 
such^ gross income would be increased, since it has been shown that 
distributors^ umt margins reniam the same with changes in volume, 
and hence a somewhat smaller total cost of marketing would be sub- 
tracted from an unchanged amount paid by consunaiers. How'ever, 
the reduced consumption resulting from the higher price would result 
m lower total manufacturing costs, including the cost of materials, 
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thus ofi'scttirif' wlvolly or in part the tax payments. Thus, tobacco 
manufacturoi-s as a group could have passed the tobacco-processing 
taxes on to consumers by raising prices, which in turn would have 
reduccnl consumption, would have left gross income the same, but 
would have decreased the aggregate of other costs of the manufactured 
products by an amount equivalent to the tax. 

The question naturally arises, if manufacturers could do this fol- 
lowing the levying of the processing tax, why would they not have as 
much incentive to do it without the tax; or in other words, why would 
not manufacturers already be pricing their products so as to return a 
maximum not income? The most logical explanation seems to be 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR ALL TOBACCO PRODUCTS RELATED 
TO INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1926-35 



that severe price competition with reference to certain tobacco prod- 
ucts, somewliat uncommon for the industry, existed durmg the period 
iust prior to the levying of the processing taxes. The taxes made it 
more (Ufficult for some of the price-cutting units of the mdustrj to 
operate, thus permitting the rise in price. In -inew of these conditions, 
and the previous analysis of processors’ and distributors margins, it 
appears probable that tobacco processors as a group not only could 
but actually did pass on to consumers a large part if not all oi tlie 

^^"in^nafyzing the situation with respect to the several individual 
tobacco products, however, it is now unpossibte 
tically the elasticities of demand. The difficulty ans^ 
because of the high degree of correlation between the several variables 
which would be logical factors to use m explaini^ ch^ges m pei 
capita consumption. Two of these variables are price and consumers 
income. Thm makes the several regresMon Imes mdeterminate, 
including that representing the relationship betwwn changes in pnees 
and changes in consumption. 

tions representing consumption of the several tobacco products also 
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constitutes an obstacle to such statistical analyses, m view of the 

limited number of years for which pnce data are available 

Analyses for the several tobacco products similar to that in figure 20 
for aU tobacco products, indicate that the demand for each of these 
products is not of unitary elasticity. In other words, the umt elas- 
ticity of demand for aU tobacco products is a result ot less than unit 
elasticity of demand for some products and greater than umt elasticity 
for others. From this point it becomes necessary to resort largely to 


deductive reasoning. , , , . i. i i x,. 

The demand for c^arettes probably is very much less elastic than 
the demand for all tobacco products, with a comparatively large 
increase in price resulting in only a slight decrease in ^consumption. 
This conclusion is based partly upon indirect statistical evidence. 
Even with intercorrelation present between changes in price and in the 
other variables used in tentative statistical analyses of ^ the factors 
affecting the per capita consumption of tobacco products, it was found 
impossible to derive a demand curve of material elasticity, although 
in the case of similar analyses for other tobacco products demand 
curves of considerable elasticity could be adduced, even though 
indeterminate because of intercorrelation between the variables. 
Variations in the per capita consumption of cigarettes appear to be 
explained almost entirely by changes in the incomes of industrial 
workers and an upward trend in cigarette consumption which is 
apparently closely related to shifts from other types of tobacco prod- 
ucts to cigarettes.'* "With price apparently having very little im- 
mediate effect on consumption, there would be no difficulty in shifting 
the tax to consumers in the case of cigarettes. 


Consideration of changes in the relative consumption of different 
tobacco products, particularly during and following the depression, 
seems to indicate that the demand for cigars is more elastic than for 
tobacco products as a whole. A statistical analysis indicates that the 
demand for cigars could be elastic, although the exact slope of the 
rem-ession line is indeterminate because of the intercorrelation between 


the independent variables. In view of this presumably elastic demand 
for cigars, it is obvious that any attempt to make the consumers of 
cigars bear the processing tax would encounter difficulties. 

In the case of smoking tobacco, there was an actual increase in 
consumption dming two of the w'orst years of the depression, evidently 
because of its price appeal. Although it is possible for a commodity 
to have an inelastic demand and at the same time to have this demand 
shift materially as a result of changes in consumer incomes, the 
gmeral circTunstances surrounding the use of smoking tobacco in- 
dicate that it is a product to and from which a cohsiderable group of 
consumers may shift in response to changes in price. If this assump- 
tion of an elastic demand for smoking tobacco is corr^t, it would be 
difficult for manufacturers to shift all of the tax tp CQoeumers. 

Apparently ffie demand for chewing tobacco ifesrathi^ specialized. 
That K, thare is relatively little shifting from chewing to other types 
of tobacco, or vice versa. There is a marked dorynwapd trend in the 
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per capita consumption of chewing tobacco, which apparently has not 
been appreciably retarded or accelerated by changes in consumers' 
purchasing power. In view of these conditions and the well-known 
conditions surroimding the use of chewing tobacco, it may be assumed 
that the demand for chewing tobacco is relatively inelastic, and hence 
that the tax on this product might readily be shifted to the consumers. 

The foregoing analysis leads to the conclusion that, with a given 
level of income, consumers tend to spend about the same amount of 
money for tobacco products regardless of price. However, the demand 
curve of tmitary elasticity for aU tobacco products is apparently com- 
posed of relatively inelastic demand curves for cigarettes and chewing 
tobacco, and relatively elastic curves for cigars and smoking tobacco. 
Although statistical analyses of the several products which have been 
made do not yield results contradictory to these deductive concludons, 
the high degree of intercorrelation between the independent variables 
of Serial correlation in the dependent variable prevents them from 
constituting any satisfactory proof of the h 3 T)otheses, despite the high 
degree of apparent correlation. 

If the probable elasticities of demand for the several products are 
correct, they afford an explanation for the changes in price and man- 
ufacturers’ margins for the various products that have been discussed. 
The average wholesale price of cigars was raised in October 1933, 
although not by an amount sufficient fully to cover the tax. This 
price was reduced again in April 1935, while the tax was stUl in effect; 
indicating that the rise in price had met with consumer resistance. 
Alt.bmigb the margin rose slightly for smo king tobacco because of the 
lower cost of raw materials, no attempt was made at any time to raise 
the price. But the assumed relatively elastic demand for c%ars and 
smoking tobacco is not the only factor tending to prevent a complete 
shift to consumers of the tax on these products. The downward 
trend over a longer period of time in consumers’ demand for these 
products has necessitated lower prices during recent years in an 
attempt to counteract its effect. Reference to table 26 shows that 
there has been a marked downward tendency in cigar prices for the 
last 8 or 9 years. The price of smoking tobacco dropped sharply 
between 1930 and 1932 and has since remained at a level much lower 
than before. On the other hand, there has been no marked trend, 
either upward or downward, in prices of cigarettes or chewing tobacco. 
The same generalizations hold true for manufacturers’ margins 

(fig. 17). . T. it. 

The probable inelastic demand for cigarettes mdicates why the 

price could be raised 16 cents per pound, as it was early in 1934, with- 
out arousing any appreciable consumer resistance. In fact, the 
inelastic demand, coupled with increasing consumer preference for 
cigarettes, puts the manufacturers of this product in a very favorable 
position. Similarly, the increase of 6 cents per pound in the P^ce of 
plug chewing tobacco during November 1933 is understandable m 
light of the probable inelastic demand for that product. 

EFFECTS OF THE TOBACCO-PBOCESSINO TAX ON PRODUCERS 

A comparison of average prices paid to tobacco growere dmi^ 
1934 and 1935 with prices paid in previous years (table 28) leads to 
the conclusion that no part of the processing tax was shifted backward 
to producers. The average price for the 1934 crop was 21.4 cents, 
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higher than for any year since 1922. In 1935 the price fell to 18.3 
cents, but it was still higher than for any year since 1929. The sup- 
plies of tobacco for these years were considerably above normal, a 
situation which wodd ordmarily lead to lower prices. In view of the 
relatively high prices received by producers, and the previously con- 
sidered evidence that consumers bore the tax, there is no reason to 
believe that prices to producers would have been any higher in the 
absence of a tax. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As the tobacco-processing tax was small relative to wholesale and 
retail prices, to price margins, and to profits made by the tobacco 
industry, it is difficult, using available data, to determine precisely 
the incidence of the tax. There are a large number of circumstances, 
however, pointing to the conclusion that by far the larger part of the 
processing tax on tobacco as a whole was not paid by the processors or 
manufacturers of tobacco products. 

There is little or no evidence that the distributors of tobacco prod- 
ucts bore any part of the tax, since retail prices generally moved in the 
same direction, and by approximately the same amount, as wholesale 
prices. 

There are no indications that tobacco producers paid the tax. The 
average farm price of tobacco rose sharply, and to a point considerably 
above what would have been expected under similar supply and de- 
mand relationships prevailing during the last 10 years. 

Although the evidence is not quantitatively conclusive, it appears 
that a large part if not aU of the tax was passed on to consumers. 

The margin between the wholesale price of cigarettes and the 
average farm price of the tobacco used rose in 1934 and 1935 more 
than enough to cover the amount of the tax. The same is true of 
plug chewing tobacco. On the other hand, the margins for cigars and 
smoking tobacco rose, but by an amount insufficient to cover the tax. 

Smce most of the large tobacco-manufacturing companies produce a 
variety of products, it is possible that cigarette consumers bore part of 
the tax on other tobacco products, as well as the tax on cigarettes. 
The fact that the increase in the margin for cigarettes was almost 
three times the average tax, and the fact that the demand curve for 
cigarettes appears to be comparatively inelastic, lend support to this 
conclusion. 

CORN 


THE CORN-PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 

Com is processed into a considerable number of finished products, 
m three more-or-less distinct corn-processing industries: (1) The wet- 
process industry, composed of manufacturers of starch, sirup, sugar, 
oil,^ feed, and other com derivatives^ (2) the dry-milling industry, 
which prepares meal, grits, hominy, and feed; and (3) the distilled 
spires and alcohol mdustry, which uses com in the making of grain 
alcohol and whisky, A processing tax of 6 cents per bushel on corn 
pro^ssed m any of these ways was effective from November 5, 1933, 
to January 6, 1936. 

WET-PROCESS INDUSTRY 

Chants m the price of com ordinarily encountered are not a sig- 

fli® 9[ii8'i3tity of com processed into the 
multitude of items merchandised by the wet-process industry, pro- 
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vided a reasonable price relationship obtains between each, corn 
product and its respective competitor or competitors. If the relation- 
ship between a particular corn product and its competitive product 
favors the corn product, the outlet for the latter will tend to increase; 
but if the com product is relatively expensive compared with its com- 
peting product, the amount of the corn product that will be taken 
may be reduced. Efforts may be made by certain manufacturers, 
however, to maintain a competitive price of a certain product by 
shifting a part of the price burden to a com product which is in a 
more favorable price position. 

A number of factors entered into the situation during the period in 
which the processing tax on com was in effect, somewhat altering the 
competitive position of several important products. No compensat- 
ing tax was placed on tapioca, a duty-free farinaceous substance which 
competes with cornstarch to a limited extent. During recent years 
the price of tapioca has declined more than the price of cornstarch. 
With relatively lower prices of tapioca, the proportion of total starch 
requirements ulled by tapioca has increased. 

Cane sugar and cane sirup are the chief competitors of com sugar 
and com sirup. Corn sugar and corn sirup were in a favorable com- 
petitive position relative to cane sugar in most of the early 1920’s 
(table 29). These corn products were adversely affected in 1929 and 
1930 by a combination of declining sugar prices and the short com 
crop of 1930. In 1931 and 1932, prices of corn products declined more 
rapidly than prices of cane sugar and were at a relatively lower level 
in 1932 and 1933. With the short corn crop of 1934, and the accom- 
panying high prices of corn in 1934-35, prices of com sirup and com 
sugar were relatively higher than cane sugar. Sales of com sugar in 
1935 showed a decline of 43 percent compared with those in 1934; and 
sales of com sirup declined 5 percent. 

Variations in the spread between the value of the principal com 
products of the wet-process industry and the price of com must be 
interpreted in the light of these developments. The wholesale value 
of the major corn products (starch, oil,^ and feed) and the price of 
No. 3 corn, all Chicago basis, are given in table 30 and figure 21, to- 
gether with the spread between these two items. The average of the 
spread between the value of the given corn products and of com was 
54.9 cents during the period October 1931 to October 1933. This 
period is sufficiently long to be representative. The average spread 
during the period of the processing tax was 60.5 cents per bushel. 
The average spread, therefore, increased 5.6 cents, or slightly more 
than the amount of the processing tax of 5 cents. In the last half of 
1935 the spread advanced, reaching a level in November and Decem- 
ber above 70 cents, and in January after the removal of the processing 
tax it declined to an average of 66 cents, in Febmary to 60 cents, and 
averaged 60 cents for the first 7 months of 1936. 

The proportion of the total com crop used by the wet processors 
was so small (only 4 percent in 1934^35) that their activities could not 
materially affect the level of corn prices. But table 31 shows that the 
wet-process grindings in 1934—35 were about 55 percent of the receipts 
of com at the princ5)al markets compared with 35 percent in 1933-34. 
This percentage was so large as to affect the pre:mum of cash com 
over the futures, but it is very unlikely that the basis of the future was 
influenced. 
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ExamiiiatiorL of the spread prior to the application of the tax indi. 
cates that the industry may have anticipated the tax before it went 
into effect . It was known in July 1933 that a processing tax would 
be applied to corn. The act was passed in May, and the work toward 
a com-hog program was under way in June and July, although the 
rate of tax w-as not known at that time. 

There are a number of factors other than the tax which tended to 
increase the spread. The price of mine-run coal in the tax period 
(November 1933 to December 1935) was 15 percent greater than in 
the pre-tax period (Janu^ 1932 to October 1933). Likewise, prices 
of cotton, burlap, and iute bags advanced. Wages were also ad- 
vanced in the summer of 1933 and the spring of 1934. 



The above analysis includes only starch and the oil and feed by- 
products. Starch represents about one-thhd of the total output of 
the main products, the other two-thirds being corn sirup and corn 
sugar. The latter are produced by chemically processing corn- 
starch. When the processing tax was first applied in November 1933, 
the average weekly prices of com sirup were advanced 13 cents, 70'' 
sugar 12 cents, and 80° sugar 13 cents, per 100 pounds. On January 
7, 1936, after the Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared uncon- 
stitutionm, the prices of the products of the wet-process industry 
declined m the same proportion to 100 pounds of product as their tum- 
out per bushel was to the tax of 5 cents per bushel of com of 56 pounds. 

As the demand for the products of this industry did hot increase 
dur^ the tax penod, but probably was shifted in part to substitute 
products, me l^ger spread probably was partially due to the increase 
in other thm com. The per-bushel amount of these increased 
^ defimtely knowm, but it is probable that they account for 
me increase m the ^spread which was in excess of the amount of the 
'^ents per bushel. 
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DRY-PROCESS INDUSTRY 

The dry-process industry includes the manufacture of meal, flakes, 
grits, hominy, and feed, and differs considerably from the wet-process 
industry- ^ A much smaller capital investment per bushel of com 
processed is necessary, and the process is much less complex than that 
of cornstarch manufacture. ^ Thus the price spread between com and 
the finished products of the dry-milling industry is much less than 
that for the wet millers. 

Grits and other products of the dry millers have not been affected by 
adverse competition to the same degree as wet-process products. 
One of the largest users of corn grits and flakes is the brewing industry, 
and competition here is largely with brewers' rice, a byproduct of 


PRICE OF CORN AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF CERTAIN DRY PROCESS 
CORN PRODUCTS* NEW YORK, AND SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE 
AND VALUE, OCTOBER 1931 -JULY 1936 



rice milling. Rice was declared a basic commodity under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and near-parity prices were established 
through marketing agreements until April 1935, when a processing 
tax of 1 cent per pound, rough basis, went into effect. Other products, 
such as corn flakes of the breakfast-food type, hominy, etc., met com- 
petition as usual jfrom other foods. . ^ t. 

The value of meal, fllour, and feed per bushel is compared with the 
price of corn per bushel at New York in table 32 and figure 22. The 
average spread from October 1931 to October 1933 was 17.0 cents, 
whereas during the application of the tax, from November 1933 to 
December 1935, it was 23.4 cents. The difference of 6.4 cents is 
greater than the amount of the tax of 5 cents per bushel. . i. 

Like the wet-process industry, the dry millers paid higher prices lor 
burlap, jute, and cotton sackmg, and for coal, hut the use of (^al per 
bushel of grain processed is less for the dry nailers than for the wet. 
A part of the ex:planation of the increased spread is in the improyed 
demand for grits and flakes from the beer industry.^ Under me act 
permitting the manufacture of 3.2 percent beer which became effective 
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Aoril 7 1933 production of fermented malt liquor mcre^ed greatly. 
E^tricted inlports of brewers’ rice during Ae short period (April 1, 
1935 to January 6, 1936) of the rice-processmg tax probably lessened 
the competition between corn grits and rice in the brewing trade. 

Under these circumstances, it is diflacult to determine for the 
industry as a whole what parts of the higher prices and spreads were 
the result of the tax (and hence constituted a shifting of the tax by the 
dry-corn mdlers), and what part of the increases would have occurred 
in any event as a result of other circumstances. It is probable, how- 
ever that the combined effect of increased processing costs, together 


PRICE OF CORN AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF ALCOHOL, 
NEW YORK, AND SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE AND 
VALUE, OCTOBER 1931-JULY 1936 



with any increase in demand, accounts for that part of the increase 
in the spread which was in excess of the amount of the tax. 


ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 

Com, in conjunction with other commodities, is used in the making 
of ethyl grain alcohol. In the fiscal year 1936 about 1,177,000 bushels 
of com were used in the production of ethyl grain alcohol. Table 33 
and %ure 23 give a comparison between the wholesale value of alcohol 
per bushel of com and com prices at New York City and show the 
spread between them from December 1931 through July 1936. The 
alcohol prices are on a tax-free basis and are converted on a basis 
of 2.6 gallons per bushel of corn. Because of the constancy of the 
price of alcohol for considerable periods of time, variations in the 
spread are due to fluctuations in the com price. Prior to the applica- 
tion of the processing tax, December 1931 to October 1933, inclusive, 
the spread was 52.0 cents per bushel, and during the period in which 
^ tax w^ assessed 66.7 cents, a difference of 14.7 cents per bushel 
This IS 9.7^cents more than the tax. This spread advanced sharply 
dming 1935, reaching a high point of $1.15 in December. Following 
the removal of the tax, this spread dropped to an average of $1.06 




ill January, $1.01 in Kobruary, and an average of $0.98 for the first 7 
months of 193(1. 

Demand for grahi alcohol evidently improved during the period, 
since lai’ger <pia.ntitios were jiroduceil and consumed at the higher 
prices. Distillotl spirits provide a considerable outlet for grain neutral 
spirits. Consumption of distilled spirits in the early part of the 1933- 
34 season beginning witli July averaged about 250,000 proof gallons 
and in Deceml)ex was 8,219,000 proof gallons. Production from the 
iiegituving of the 1935-36 fiscal year (July 1935 to January 1936), 
was 72 pei'cent greater than in the same months of 1934-35. 

Again, it is diilicidt to dejnonstrate for tlie industry as a whole what 
part of the imu-easod processors’ spreads and product prices were the 
result of the tax, and hence constituted a sliifting of the tax by the 
manufacturers, tuid what part of tlie increases would have occurred 
in any event as a result of other circimistances. 

ETFECTS OP THE CORN-PROCESSING TAX ON PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 

The processing tax on corn did not affect appreciably the price 
reccivod by protiucers for com. Changes in the price of com are 
afl'ectiMl principally by the general price level, the supply of com, and 
the numbers of livestock. The quantity of corn processed is deter- 
minwl largely by demand conditions, which may be measured by 
national incoine or general business activity. Changes in the quantity 
of corn used I'ommercially are not closely related to, or associated with, 
changes in the pri<'.e of corn. An alteration of the industrial demand 
for corn iirodiicts as the result of the tax may have affected the 
ipiantity of <'.orn i)roc.es8ed. But the not effect on the price received 
i)y the producom was negligible, since industrial utilization of corn is 
very small in <‘,omparisou with the total utilization for all purposes or 
witli the corn grain supply. 

As the tax could not have been passed back to producers in the 
form of appreciably lower prices for corn, it follows that the tax, insofar 
as it was not absorbwl by processors, was passed on to consumers. 

Measurement of the efi’oet of the processing tax upon the consump- 
tion of corn products by consumers is difficult to determine because 
the spread between the retail and the wholesale prices of those com 
products sold in retail markets is so wide and the tax is so small in 
comparison. In the case of corn meal, for example, the spread between 
the retail and the wholesale prices at New York, 1932—35, was from 
$3.50 to $3.75 per 100 i)Ounds. Tho processing tax of 15 cents per 100 
pounds is relatively small compared with tins spread. The spread in 
the case of com sirup is even wider than in the case of com meal, and 
the tax per 100 pounds of product is less. Retail prices of com sirup 
were not available prior to January 1934, but from tins date to the 
termination of the tax, tho spread between the retail and the wholesale 
price at New York varied between $6.25 and $6.25 per 100 pounds. 
This spread included the cost of the can in which the product was sold 
to the consumer* The tax was about 13 cents per 100 pounds oi 
product* The spread between the retail prices of corn flakes and the 
wholesale price of com grits from which they are made xs about $14 
per 100 pounds. These facts indicate, even if they do not positively 
prove, that the tax was so small in relation to prices paid by both 
industrial and individual consumers of these com products as to make 
possible a shifting of the tax to consumers without any appreciable 
effects on consumption* 



SUMMAKY ANI> CONCl.UHKJNS 

An analysis of the spreads botwcon t!i(' iiri<'«^ of <’<>rn aiui ( lio pri 
of the pnncipal finished products manufact ured in the eorn-prueess 
industries, before, during, and after the imj)osiii<*n of a process 
tax on corn, indicates that tho spreads iuer('ase<i dtirinp: the p('riu<i 
amounts more than suHicieut to cover t he iiroeessing; t 
Ihis was true of the wet-process, dry-process, ami al<'ohol imlustr 
The fairer spreads received after the tax was itisfit utcai may 
accounted for in part by increases in costs other than eorti ami chan 
m the competitive situation of the corn-processitiji' imlustrics. | 
+ ***®*®?ossible without a careful stiuly of pnaa’ssiufj co 

to determine definitely how much of tlu‘. imTiatscal sprtaul was 
reaction of the processors’ ability to shift the t iix. 

. |,“®®°™'Prooessing industries' consume only nhout (> or S pero 
01 the total com crop, and it may bo concludeii that- t!»e operalioiisi 
c(m imllers have a negligible cfect ujion the pricci <if cmui, nltlan 
when the talongs represent a consklerablts part of t he r»‘ia>ipts <»f ci 
at the pmoipw markets the premium of cash corn o\ t>r futtir«‘s n: 
be atiected. Prices receivea by producers for corn, however, 
general seem to be influenced most hy changes in t he price level, 
me total supplies or production of corn, and to some »>xt«'nt hy numb 
o ftv^able for feeding. It may ho «’oneliuietl, thereh: 

that the proctesing taxon corn had a negligible <lir(ad. otTect upon ei 
paces. bus, producers did not psiy the pro<•(^ssiIll!: tax on et»rn, u 
me amounts received by them from the fund derivwi from t he pr 
'■?''®sented a net gain in income. 

passed back to prodiieei*s, it follows tliut si 
tax as was not alisorbed hy processors 
by consumers of <*oru products tima 
Ar^r,nL?Ki^^^ I'™ othoTwise would have been pai<i for tlutse jtrodin 
oT,/f absorbed in part by inidrlltuiien l»etwcim process 

rntnii Somali a’mount of the tax in relation 

tion of S»lg ^’^^dlenieii’s maipns prevents accurate determi! 

RICE 

aiCE CONTROI. BY MARKKTINO AliUKRMKN'r.H 

^bie in Oalifontiii nm! in the Hoi 
respectively, in September and (Icloher 151 
mum uricfta mills agreed to pay to rice grow ers rni 

idl^grieulture" 't'he lull 
The miliAw. I the agreements w«ue itppro.stmatelv pun 
millino- thft also agreed to i'ertnin charges 

the dmrAlfmTnon+®‘£^ South to set aside inonev to be used I 
S £^13? of markets fpr Ameriean-grown rice. The inilit 
which was agreed to a plan of prodiietioii eonti 

An aZendmLf f the 1934 season, 
rice was enact!^V° ■'^Sricultural Adjustment Act with respeei 
m5Trori£‘‘A’'°“e»“.«n Marci: IS, 1935, oir,«-tii-o April 
rice To mflVo 5 processing tax of 1 cent per pound on roii 

the export drawbSf«»?^™^ ^ August I, Hj 

the amendment- m provjsions were meluded 

the elimination of issuance of tax-payment warrants, andi 
01 the floor-stocks tax. Warrants were issued to ! 
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holders of rough rice on. April 1, which were used to pay the processing 
tax on rice milled after April 1. This eliminated the payment of a 
cash tax on old-crop rice. Cash pa3nnent of the processing tax 
became effective on new-crop rice after August 1, 1935. 

EFFECTS OF THE BICB-PKOCESSING TAX ON PBOCESSOBS 

The milling of rough rice results in a number of rice products, 
including head rice, screenings, brewers’ rice, polish, feed, and hulls, 
polish, bran, and hulls are byproducts, and the first two of these are 
used extensively for feeding purposes. On the average, 1 barrel of 
rough rice of 162 pounds yields 97 pounds of head rice, 10 of screen- 
ings, 4 of brewers’, 3 of polish, 13 of bran, and 35 pounds of huUs. 

PRICE OF ROUGH RICE AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF MILLED RICE 
PRODUCTS, SOUTHERN STATES*. AND SPREAD BETWEEN 
PRICE AND VALUE. APRIL 1933-JULY 1936 



• TEXAS. ARKANSAS. AND LOUISIANA ^HEAD RICE. SCREENINGS, AND BREWERS' RICE 

BAE 31942 

Figure 24. 


There is considerable variation in milling yields, not only from ye^ 
to year in th.e same class, but also from one class to^ another. In the 
South the classes range from Japan, a shor^grain rice, to the several 
long-grain rices. California produces practically all one type— Japan 
rice. In computing the value of milled products, the output of the 
finished product in California was adjusted to reflect the large pro- 
duction of brewers^ rice during this period. ^ 

To determine the effects of the rice-processmg tax upon rnmern it 
is desirable to give separate consideration to the Southern and Can- 
fornia areas. For the Southern district, the value of milled products 
(head rice, screenings, and brewers' rice) at New Orleans is compared 
with the farm price of rice in Louisiana, m table 34 and ngure 
Fancy Blue Rose was selected as a repr^entative head nee, smee tJie 
production of Blue Rose ranges from 50 to 70 percent of the 
output. The prices of polish, bran, and hulls are not memded, smee 
their value on the average is only about 5 percent of the vame ot 
total rice products. The price senes of rough nee mcludes all varieties 
grown in Louisiana. 
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In table 34 and figure 24, the value of the milled products nei 
barrel of rough rice, the price of rough rice per barrel, and the spr4d 
between them are shown. ^ 

The average spread from August 1933 to July 1935 was $1 16 nm 
barrel. The spread during the period, September to December 1935 
m which the processing tax on rice was in effect was $2.51. Thf 



uue uax oi $i.o4 per oarrei. rn tne 0 montUs loUowmg the removal n 
the tax, February to July 1936, the average spread was $1.29 
Processing margins also may be measured, using a system of weights 
It may be assumed that the total cost of rough rice is equal to X 
farm price mdtiplied by mill receipts, and that the returns of clear 
nee sold by ^ers are represented by the market prices of the mill^ 
products mdtohed by the shipments from miUs. All of these onW 
receipts, and slupments, are for the respective current months. Usins 
this method, it is found that the average spread between the price J 
rough nee and the value of milled products from August throiwl 
December 1935 was $2 47 p^ barrel, compared with $1.30 for 
- years .endmg July 1935. The difference, or $1.17, may be com- 
pared with the tax of $1.62 per barrel The averewA ot^ao^ 

June 1933 ttaugh March 193?, wMeh fa poilra Se ?eXe^fa 

rtfoA « It pnees 9f polish and bran were included ir 

these computations the mcrease in the spread during the nfirio!l 

would_ be small. The average spread for the first 7 months of 1 
foUowing the removal of the tax, was $1.29 or about the 
M prior to the period in wlich the 
_ J- nils, it appears that ^ ^ 'i 


exishs so tnat 

a?rth7SX“e4^rZ?SS^T7'“’ 

For CaJifomia, the price of iJf i pK' ? ' 
stations, was used as a measure of rnn*fA^’ growini 

products used mcluded head rice scrAAni^^ pnees. The milled 
outturn per 100 poimdsyrSriA Jt "ce. Thl 

pounds of head nee, 16 pound! of analysis was 61 

Thesecpnveikon'S 



— ui proaucis dunng the nerinH n 

2 ^ ''^alue of mdUed products rfaWA 

25). Ikom June 1933 through March i 35 and figurf 

cents in the tax period, SeSw^ll ^®!Pread average! 61 
about $1.66 per 100 poTmds wtli o i^^^^^ary 6, 1936 

taxof $1.00 Jer lOOpounk PoUoW with 

tax (6 months beginning Januaiy 13 processin 

aiy Id, 1930 j tjjg spread averaged 8 
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cents. The foregoing comparison indicates that the amount of the 
tax home by California millers, if any, was very small. 


PRICE OF ROUGH RICE AND WHOLESALE VALUE OF MILLED 
RICE PRODUCTS, CALIFORNIA. AND SPREAD BETWEEN 
PRICE AND VALUE. APRIL ISSS-JULY 1936 



FlGtTBE 25. 


EFFECTS OF THE EICE-FROCESSING TAX ON CONSDMEBS 

A comparison of retail aind wholesale prie^ 
that any appreciable portion of the proce^ing_ t^ 
the consumers. Such a comparison is made dtuicu 


B does not su^rat 

was passed on to 
It by the varying 
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lae in retail prices compared with wholesahs^ and the faet_ that ret 
and wholesale prices normally do not exp<'nenc-e lu-oportioiinte fh; 
tuations. 


RETAIL PRICE OF RICE REUTED TO DOMESTIC SUPPLY AND TO 
INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. UNITED STATES. 1921-35* 




Fiouks 26. 


latfeSn prot^ing tax on to the wholoMOer, eiui ti 

the retailer, asharp advaiica wholeiiali oriisei at tiiil 
and distobutmg centers would have been expected foUowS5*»H 



tion. of the tax, and a su^ar mark-up in retail markets at a somewhat 
later date. Wo such development in prices is evident (table 361 
Wholesale pric^ m New Orleans and New York fluctuated together 
before and durmg the tax period. Wholesale prices were in an ad- 
vancmg phase m 1935, owing primarily to the improved export de- 
mand, speculative domestic mquiry, and reduction of Philippine 
imports. However, the retail price at New York increased onlv from 
8.7 to 8.9 cents per pound in 1935. An analysis of the retail price of 
rice IS given m figure 26 and table 37. The “dot” representing 1935 
in figure 26 mcludes pnces from August 1935 through February 1936 
The 1935 observation is not materially out of line with other dots'. 
If consumers bore the tax of 1.45 cents per pound of milled rice, the 
1935 observation should probably have been a plus deviation in the 
lower part of the chart rather than a minus deviation. 

EFFECTS OF THE SICE-PROCESSING TAX ON PBODUCEBS 

As only a small portion, if any, of the processing tax was absorbed 
by rice miUers, and as there is no evidence that the tax was passed on 
to consumers,_ it follows that at least a large part of the tax in effect 
was a deduction from the price which womd have been received by 
producers if the tax had not been in effect, assuming aU other condi- 
tions unchanged. Over a longer period of time, the export drawback 
feature of the tax undoubtedly would have stimulated exports, leav- 
iag a smaller proportion of the total supply to be consumed domesti- 
cally, and this would have resulted in higher prices paid by domestic 
consumers and larger returns (including benefit payments) to pro- 
ducers. In any event, of course, the deduction from the market price 
received by growers for rice, resulting from the tax during this short 

E eriod of time, was returned in large part to producers through bene- 
t payments. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The period in which the processing tax was in effect was very short, 
and it is doubtful whether the long-run effects would have been the 
same as during this short period. The rice millers apparently did 
not bear any large portion of the tax. A comparison of retail and 
wholesale prices does not suggest that the processing tax was passed 
on to consumers. _ It follows, that a laige part of the tax represented 
in effect a deduction from the price which otherwise would have been 
received by producers. This amount, however, was returned to 
producers in the form of benefit payments. 

PEANUTS 

GENERAL SITUATION 

Peanuts produced m the United States are usually classified as 
peanuts grown for nuts and peanuts grown for livestock feed. The 
total crop of nuts averaged 945,886,000 pounds per year during the 
period 1928-32. Of the quantity harvested for nuts about 140,000,000 
pounds were used for seed, feed, or human consumption on the farm 
where grown and about 805,000,000 pounds were for sale to the trade. 
On the average, about 5 percepi^pf ^e latter, or 40,000,000 pounds, 
was considered as dirt and tra^Ti, nhdl about 73,O0O,0OO pounds were 
crushed for peanut oil. ThOTefore, an average of about 690,000,000 
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pounds were used auiiually by the cleaners and shellers during tli6 

period 1928-32. i • -i 

Prices received by growers for peanuts are mfluenced pnmanly by 
two factors. One of these is the total supply of peanuts for nuts, 
that is, the production of peanuts for nuts and the carry-OTer of old 
crop peanuts and the other is the level of income of_ consumers. 

In the case of the 1934 crop very unusual conditions prevailed, in 
that a processing tax of 1 cent per pound was levied upon peanuts 
handled by the cleaners and shellers, and there was instituted a system 
of subsidy payments to growers for the diversion of peanuts to feed 
for livestock or to crushers for peanut oil. Owing to the fact that 
the supply of both cottonseed oil and lard was drastically reduced in 
1934 and 1935, there was a strong demand for peanut oil. This 
situation proved very favorable for the diversion of peanuts to crushers, 
which, with the further stimulant of subsidy payments, caused peanut 
crusbings to exceed all previous records. The volume of unshelled 
peanuts cmshed in the 1934-35 season totaled 220,280,000 pounds 
and in the 1935-36 season 240,683,000 pounds, compared with 42,620,- 
000 pounds in 1933-34 and the 1928-29 to 1932-33 average of 72,700,- 
000 pounds. The diversion of this large quantity of peanuts to 
cnishers left only about 800,000,000 pounds of peanuts (excluding 
the normal dirt and trash in farmers’ goods) in 1934-35 and about 
822,000,000 pounds in 1935-36 for the established cleaning and shelling 
trade agaiast 765,000,000 pounds in 1933-34 and 690,000,000, the 
average for 1928-29 to 1932—33. This was a relatively small supply 
in view of the fact that the peanut crop for nuts totaled 1,230,040,000 
pounds in 1934 and 1,302,805,000 pounds in 1935, or the second largest 
crops on record to that time. The net result of these unusual con- 
mtions was to raise the price of peanuts received by growers to a 
level about 1 cent per pound above that which otherwise would have 
been expected under the prevailing conditions of supply and demand. 


Wlf THE PEANUT-PEOCESSING 


In October 1934 a processing tax of 1 cent per pound was levied 
upon peanuts ®teimg the cleaning and shelling trade. Immediately 

lOllOWlIlfir tiJl© QRfift fill A TlTTkP.oeGin n» •f-.a'v +lo ^4! .mI ...... .... 


foUoTra^ the effective date of the processmg tax, the price of cleaned 

approximately the full amount of the tax. 

fill A TITIAA n'f TT' rh ^ ^ ^ JH 


^ shelled peanuts mse approximavejiy tne lull amount of the tax. 
Wherep the margin between the price of cleaned Fancy f. o. b. and 
powers for Virginia type peanuts averaged 1.65 
md 1.21 cmts duru^ the 1932-33 and 1933-34 seasons, it averaged 
2 71 cents during the 15 months (October 1934 to December 1935) 

(basis, cleaned peanuts) was in effect 
Like^e, m the case of Virgima sheffed No. I’s the marina aveSS 
1.13 from November 1932 to October 1933, 0.77 from November 1933 

KdfigiSsTlA . Tables 38 and 

■frtf fiv^ Svn ^ ^ i give in detail tha prices and xnar&ins 

for three major types of peanuts. All bear out tih^^lSn 
that the processing tax or its equivalent was definitely passed on to 
the distnbu^ and consuming trade or back tS moSScS 
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sarae States, 1.02 cents against 2.18; and Spanish type in the South- 
westerly States, 1.24 cents against 2.93 cents. Data" for the 6 months 
followiiyS invalidation of the tax indicate definitely that these 


PEANUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF VIRGINIA TYPE (CLEANED 
basis) AND SPREAD BETVi^EEN THESE PRICES. NOV. 1932-JULY 1936 



margins decreased to about the normal level prevailing prior to the 
effective date of the tax. The margin between the price of Virginia 
type cleaned peanuts fancy grade f. o. b. and the price received by 


PEANUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF SOUTHEASTERN RUNNERS. 
AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES. NOV. t932-JULY 1936 
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growers declined from 2.99 cents m December 1935 ^ 

S'eTomary 1936 and averaged 2.05 cents for the ^ 

to JHily ; that between Virgmia type shelled No. 1, 1 o, b. and growers, 




frAtr. 9 9 fi rents in December to 1.00 cent in Februaiy, Runner type 
Swthtastem States from 2.13 to 0.87 cent 

States from 1.90 to 0.95 cent, and Spanish. Southwestern States irom 
2.93 to 1.37 cents. 

PEANUTS* FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF SOUTHEASTERN SPANISH* 

DDii^cc hfnvFMRFR 1Q32-jnLY 193 6 



EFFECTS OF THE PEANUT-PROCESSING TAX ON PRODUCERS 

Owing to the unusual conditions relative to the demand for pemnits 
prevailing throughout the period the processing tax was in effoct, 
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peanut producers received approximately 1 cent per pound more for 
thar 1934r-E5 crop than otherwise would have been expected on tlxe 
basis of prevailing conditions of supply and consumer purchasing power* 
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■eased demand for peanut oil, occasioned by the reduced 
■yn of cottonseed oil and lard, coupled with the stimulus of 
. payments, created a greatly increased market outlet for a 
ume of peanuts. This situation resulted in higher prices to 
for an increased supply of peanuts, despite imposition of the 

3 t result of these higher prices to growers was to stimulate 
sxpansion, and the largest peanut crop on record was produced 
Since the unusual demand condition continued in effect, 
►roducers were again able to market the increased supply at 
Jy slightly lower than those of 1934-35. 

^cognized that the mere fact that peanut prices were h%her 
55 and 1935-36 than would have been expected under ordinary 


.NUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF VIRGINIA TYPE (SHELLED 
;)AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES, NOV. 1932-JULY 1936 



conditions is not, by itself, conclusive proof that the processing 
not shifted back to producers. Even though pnces in the 2 
ere high, because of the unusual demand condition, they 
ave been still higher had the tax not been in effect. 


EFFECTS OF THE PEANUT-PBOCESSING TAX ON DISTRIBUTORS 

ittle information is available on wholesale and Tetail prices of 
, and consequently conclusive evidence of the effect ol me 
ag tax on distributors of the product is lackmg. The e^dence 
indicates that in general the wholesalers and retailers of 
and peanut products did not pay the processing tax. 
largin between the wholesale price of peanut butter at Cmcago 
f. 0 . b. price of shelled peanuts (converted to the butter 
veraged 2.61 cents per pound in the 

3-34^ season, and 3.00 in the 15 months (October 1934 to 
1936) the tax was in effect (table 40). Since this margin 
i slightly more during the period the tax was m 
. seasons immediately precedmg, 

iturers and distributors of peanut butter did not bear the 
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from 2.26 cents in December to 1.00 cent in Fobnimy, Rnnncr t^- po 
Soutbeastern States from 2.13 to 0.87 cent, Spanish type Son tlieastern 
States from 1.90 to 0.95 cent, and Spanish Southwestoni States Iroiu 
2.93 to 1.37 cents. 


PEANUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF SOUTHEASTERN SPANISH, 
AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES, NOVEMBER 1932-JULY 1936 



EFFECTS OP THE PEANUT-PROCESSING TAX ON PKODUCKHS 

Owing to the unusual conditions relative to the demand for penmita 
prevailing throughout the period the prow'ssing tiwc was in elfect, 

PEANUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF SOUTHWESTERN SPANISH, 

AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES, NOV. 1932- JULY 1936 



received approximately 1 cent per pound more for 
^eir 1934-35 CTop thm otherwiSe would have hem expected on t^e 
basis of prevailing conditions of supply and consumerpurchaMng power. 
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Tike demand for peanut oil, occasioned by the reduced 

production oi cottonseed oil and lard, coupled with the stimulus of 
di^rersion payments, created a greatly increased market outlet for a 
la.rg'e volume oi peanuts. This situation resulted in higher prices to 
growers increased supply of peanuts, despite imposition of the 

TKe result of these higher prices to growers was to stimulate 
acreage expansion, and the largest peanut crop on record was produced 
in 1935. Smee the unusual demand condition continued in effect, 
peanut producers were again able to market the increased supply at 
prices only shghtly lower than those of 1934-35. 

It is recognized that the mere fact that peanut prices were higher 
in 1934—35 and 1935-36 than would have been expected under ordmaiy 

PEANUTS: FARM AND F.O.B. PRICES OF VIRGINIA TYPE (SHELLED 
BASIS) AND SPREAD BETWEEN THESE PRICES, NOY. 1932-JULY 1936 



demand conditions is not, by itself, conclusive proof that the processing 
tax was not shifted back to producers. Even though prices in the 2 
yeairs were high, because of the unusual demand condition, they 
roiglit liave been still Mgher had the tax not been in effect. 

EFFECTS OF THE FEANTJT-PEOCESSING TAX ON DISTEIBUTOES 

V ery little information is available on wholesale and retail prices of 
peanuts, and consequently conclusive evidence of the effect of the 
processing tax on distributors of the product is lacking. The evidence 
at liand indicates that in general the wholesalers and retailers of 
peanuts and peanut products did not pay the processing tax. ^ 

Tlie margin between the wholesale price of peanut butter at Chicago 
and the f. o. b. price of shelled peanuts (converted to the butter 
basis) averaged 2.61 cents per pound in the 1932-33 season, 2.84 m 
the 1933-34 season, and 3.00 in the 15 months (October 1934 to 
January 1936) the tax was in effect (table 40). Since this margm 
averaged slightly more during the period the tax was in effect than m 
the two seasons immediately preceding, it would appear that the 
manufacturers and distributors of peanut butter did not bear the 
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■Drocessins tax. An examination of the monthly values of these two 
price series (table 40 and figure 32) shows that the margin narrowed, 
slightly in the first few months after the tax was imposed, but tbeii 
widened again, and for the last 7 or 8 months of the processmg-tax 
period was greater than at any time in the 2 years preceding the 

^^Z^m^cated in table 40, the margin between retail and wholesale 
prices of peanut butter averaged 7.58 cents per pound during the 1933— 
34 crop year and 8.44 cents during the period the processmg tax was 
in effect. If the retailers paid the tax, one would expect to find the 
margin, exclusive of the tax, somewhat narrower during the tax period. 


WHOLESALE PRICE OF PEANUT BUTTER AND EQUIVALENT F.O.B. 
PRICE.OF SHELLED PEANUTS AND SPREAD BETWEEN 
THESE PRICES, NOV.1932-JULY 1936 



than it was prior to the levying of the processmg tax. The fact tlia,t 
this was not the case lends support to the contention that the retailers 
paid no part of the tax. 

EFFECTS OF THE PEANUT-PROCESSING TAX ON CONSUMERS 

In previous sections of this report it has been indicated that tiie 
peanut processors (cleaners and shellers) did not pay the processing; 
t^, but passed it either backward to the producers or forward to the 
distributors; that there is no evidence that producers paid the tax; 
and that the distributors did not pay the tax. Following this process 
of partial elimination, there is some reason to conclude that the 
probable transmission of the tax was from processor through the dis- 
tributor to the consumer. If the processors did not pay the tax them- 
selves, or pass it back to the producers in the form of lower prices* 
they must have passed it on to the distributors. Since the available 
evidence indicates that the distributors did not pay the tax, it seems 
re^oimble to conclude that it was passed on to consumers in the 
of higher retail prices for peanuts and peanut products. . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An analysis of the price sprees between the f . o. b. price of cleaned 
and, shelled peanuts and the price paid to growers (cleaned and shelled 
basis), befo:^ and after the processing tax became effective, indicates 
that all of the tax was shifted either on to the distributing trade and 
consumers or back to producers. The margin increased by the full 
amount of the tax when the tax became effective and decreased to 
approximately its usual magnitude after the tax was invalidated. In 
the case of peanut butter, the only finished peanut product for which 
wholesale and retail prices are available, there is evidence that dis- 
tributors did not pay the tax. Examination of the prices paid to 
growers indicates that peanut producers received approximately 1 cent 
per pound more for the 1934-35 and 1935-36 crops than might have 
been expected under the prevailing conditions of supply and consumer 
purchasing power. Therefore, since the cleaners and sheUers were 
able to shift the tax, and since there is no evidence that it was shifted 
back to producers, there is some reason to conclude that the tax was 
shifted on to consumers in the form of higher retail prices of peanuts 
and peanut products. 

SUGAR 

The principal type of sugar consumed in the United States is made 
from sugarcane and sugar beets. Sugar beets are produced in the 
western and north central sections of the United States by growers 
who seU to mills which make refined sugar directly from the beets. 
The growers and processors operate under a participating type of 
contract, whereby the grower receives a certain percentage of the net 
proceeds from the sale of the beet sugar and, in some areas, of the beet 
pulp and molasses. These proceeds consist of the actual amounts 
received for these products at points of delivery, minus costs^ of 
transportation, brokerage, advertising, and all other expenses accruing 
after the sugar has been bagged which are properly chargeable to the 
marketing of the product. These deductions made before division of 
the proceeds also include all taxes, including processing taxes. After 
the proceeds are computed in this way, they are divided between the 
grower and the processor on what is in effect a percentage basis, with 
the percentage division varying from year to year as a result of negoti- 
ation between growers and processors. 

The production of cane sugar involves three distinct functions: 
growing of sugarcane, the manufacture^ of raw sugar, and sugar re- 
fining. These functions are performed either by separate groups, or in 
combinations which differ by areas. The most complete combination 
of these functions is found in Hawaii, where almost the whole industry 
is integrated in one organization that controls aU stages of production 
and marketing until the refined cane sugar is sold to wholesalers and 
retailers. The refinery which melts most of the Hawaiian raw sugar 
is located in California. The other cane areas supplying the United 
States market include Cuba, which is the only important foreign puree 
of sugar sold in this country, Puerto Eico, the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, and continental United States, Froni the^ standpomt 
of the incidence of the sugar-processing tax, the Phihppine Island^ 
Puerto Eico, and Hawaii may be considered as a part of the Umted 
States, and will be spoken of as the insular possessions, although from 
some other standpoints they would have to receive separate con- 
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sideration. Oa the continent, Louisiana is the principal source of cane 
sugar, and in the following (tocussion the small Florida industry will bo 
included with that of Louisiana. The manufactiu-e of raw sugar from 
sugarcane usually is separate from the refining process, which is carried 
on for the most part along the eastern and southern seaboard. Con- 
tracts for the purchase of cane, as in the case of beets, are character- 
istically of the participating type. The price paid to growers for cane 
is in direct proportion to or essentially a fixed fraction of the price of 
raw sugar. 


ECONOMIC lEGISLATtON ASSOCIATED WITH THE SUGAR-PBOCESSING TAX 

The processing tax on sugar became effective on June 9, 1934, as 
one ^t of a four-phase program in aid of growers in the United States 
^dCuba. This program was initiated almost exactly 4 years after 
the Tariff Act of 1930, under which the duty on Cuban sugar had been 
increased from 1.765 to 2 cents per pound, raw value. .Mthough this 
mcreased the price of sugar in the United States relative to world 
pnces, both domestic and w;orld prices continued to dechne after June 
1930, and reached an aU-time low in 1932. In the next year, the 
^verai groups of sugar interests convened under the auspices of the 
(joyer^ent to discuss a proposed stabilization agreement under the 
^cultural Adjustment Act, which was essentially a quota scheme 
mtended further to isolate the sugar market of the United States from 
tbe world market. The progress of these discussions was accompanied 
by a marked nse m sugar prices in this country relative to world prices. 
^ September 1933 the final ^aft of the agreement was presented to 
the Secretary of Agncdture for his approval, but in the next month 
me Secretary rejected it, and the pnce of sugar in this country declined 
to Its earlier level of parity with the world market. 

Meanwhde, most of the commodities classified as “basic” under the 
Agncultural Adjustment Administration had been brought imder 
programs of governmental assistance, and other products soon fol- 

modi^ under the act were mtroduced mto Congress, and in Pebruarv 
an official announcement mdicated that a quota system similar in 

proposal would be institute! By the next 
montn the establishment of the many-sided program for ainrar 

p.Med probable to tbe eugor trade. oS Maf pffi/SlS 

I^ident, and one month later it went into elfect. 

1 he four phases of the sugar program were: 

■c j processing tax was to be paid by the last processor of the 
finished product. Except for a small portion of the 
sugar, which is scfid ffirectly to manufacturers of food products who 
do not require re^ed sugar, this last processor in tL caS^ of oTne 
yr w^ the refiner, whereas in the case of bee? su|a? ft was ?he 
man^actu^ of beet sugar. The processing tax amounted to 50 cents 
p^ hundred pounds on 96° raw sugar or 53.6 cente orrefined sZ? 
Eefined^sug^ is generaUy taken as the equivalent 
humtedths tunes the same quantity of raw sugar of 96° purity 

system of benefit payments to growere in the l^te<f States 
and insular possessions was provided. Sugar-beet 

heK^d* °the differenee^between the market-price 

continlntaJ^Stfs^^^^^ 
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Cane growers^ of the insular possessions received payments for hol fling 
production within the limits of quotas which were established as part 
of the program. 

(3) Measures of direct quantitative control of the sugar to be made 
available for sale in the United States were instituted, in the form of a 
quota system allotttc^ a definite tonnage to each of eight principal 
producing regions. If any one of these regions failed to reach its 
quota, the deficit was assigned to other regions, in effect making the 
total quota a fixed quantity available for sale during the period in 
which it was effective. However, the quotas were subject to change 
"both from year to year and during the year. 

(4) Changes in the tariff on sugar from foreign countries (imported 
almost entirely from Cuba) were made. The duty on Cuban sugar 
was lowered from 2 to 1}^ cents upon the inception of the program, 
which action may or may not be considered as an attempt to offset 
the processing tax of similar amount. This one-half cent reduction 
in the duty was followed, in September 1934, by a further reduction 
from 1.5 cents to 0.9 cent, or a reduction of 60 points,^* as part of a 
new trade agreement with Cuba. 

In January 1936 the Supreme Court rendered its decision invalidat- 
ing the processing tax and production adjustment as practiced under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, but the system of quota 
control was not affected. 

EFFECTS OF THE SIJGiL.B-PBOCESSIMG TAX ON CONSUMERS 

As in the case of the processir^ taxes on other commodities, the 
effects of the sugar-processing tax, as it operated under the given con- 
ditions of supply and demand actually encountered during the period 
of the tax, -vm be analyzed. This supply-and-demand setting in- 
cluded the quota system which has been described, and which con- 
tinued in operation after the processing taxes were invalidated by the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

Since the total quota for sugar was completely filled each year, the 
quota system definitely limited the quantity of sugar made available 
for sale in the United States, regardless of the processing tax. Con- 
sumers would pay only a given price and aggregate amount for such a 
quantity, depending upon the existing state of demand, which is 
largely influenced b^y consumer purchasing power. Therefore, the 
tax did not affect the retail price in any way, at least over any appreci- 
able period of time, and so could not have been passed on to consumers. 

In other words, although the price of sugar to consumers did rise 
as a result of a limitation of supply under the quota, the tax itself had 
httle or nothing to do with this rise, which would have taken place 
under the quantity-control program even if there had been no tax. 
Because of the fixed quantity of sugar made available to consumers 
under the quota system, the considerations of elasticity of demand, 
which were important in analyzing the incidence of the taxes on other 
commodities, do not find application with respect to sugar. The 
definite conclusion is that the tax did not affect either the supply of 
or demand for sugar in the retail markets, and hence did not affect 
retail prices paid by consumers. 

A point, as employed on New York Ooflee and Sugar Exchange, amounts to 0,01 cent per pound, 
or 20 cents per short ton. ‘ 
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EFFECTS OF THE SUGAR-PHOCESSING TAX ON DISTRIBUTORS 

The spread between the United States average retail price and the 
New York wholesale quotation of refined sugar, for the poriotl 1932-36, 
is shown in table 41 and figure 33. The spread indicated by these 
data differs somewhat from the real spread, because wholesale quota- 
tions are nominal much of the time, and stocks and unfilled ordom of 
wholesalers fluctuate considerably. It is believed, however, that a 
properly weighted spread would show the same tendencies as those 
indicated by these figures. 

The spread during the period of the tax varietl to some e.xtent. 
During the first 9 months in which the tax was effeiiliivc the spread 
remained substantially the same as it was during the ])rcceding years. 
In March 1935 the spread declmed, coincident with the rise in the 
wholesale price quotation. Tins lower margin continued through: 
October, when the margin increased to approximately its usual level.’ 


SUGAR, REFINED: RETAIL AND WHOLESALE PRICES, AND SPREAD 
BETWEEN THESE PRICES, JUNE 1932-JULY 1936 



Fiomuo 33. 


During the first few months after the tax was removed the margin 
again declined, with rising wholesale prices, but recovered by July 
1936 to approximately its usual level. 

There is nothing in this sequence of events to indiiiate that the 
margm exclusive of the tax was lower during the peiiod of the tax 
than it would have been if the tax had iiot been in effect. Am indi- | 
cated above, the margin continued at its usual level for some time | 
after the tax went into effect. It declined later in the tax period, i 
but this may be attributed to other factore which affected the wholesale I 
pnee quotation. Among these factors were the production-adjustment | 

S ams for the continental United States and insular regions, which | 
F mfluehced supplies of sugar, and the general effectiveness of 
the quota system in mcreasing the price of raw sugar. Retail prices 

these data support the conclusion that would be reached from 
purely deductive reasoning, _ namely, that the retailers and dis- 
tnbutors of refined sugar did not absorb any appreciable portion 
of the processing tax on sugar. 
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CTS gtjGAK-PKOCESSING TAX ON REFINERS OF CANE SUGAR 

les8i,lg prices of refined sugar, prices of raw sugar converted to 
basis, and concurrent spreads between these prices, are 
"table 41 and figure 34. As indicated in the note that appears 
ta,'h>le 41, the quotations on raw sugar for November and 
bear 1934 ^re open to serious question, but the indicated possible 
ancies do not seem to be such as would materially alter the 
!ioa3.s to be drawn from the data. 

drfiicTdt to reach exact conclusions regarding the incidence of the 
study of the price spreads shown in figure 34, because of the 
srable fluctuation in the spread which is an ordinary occurrence, 
o 1934, the margin varied about six points on the average, or 

s ugar- wholesale prices of refined, and of raw 
:COMvEr'tED to refined basis), new YORK, and spread 

BETWEEN THESE PRICES, JUNE 1932-JULY 1936 
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Figure 34. 


I o ercent of the amount of th e margin. On the basis of available 
ation it appears that the fluctuation of the refiners' margin 
from’ many factors, largely of an episodic nature. 

■>ite> these fluctixations, however, the data shown m figure 34 
m dLefinitely to indicate that the refiner did not absorb any 
IWble portion of the processing tax. The gross margin mcreased 

- Hesfore and at the time the tax went mto effect, and declined 

- h of ore and after removal of the tax, by amounts which left 

sre net margin (or price spread minus the tax) approximatdy 
^ 5fls before and after the tax period. A comparison of the 
^ firing the period of the tax with that during the 2 years 
■ ^ and 6 months following indicates that there waa no diff^- 
could not fee as^ned tO statistical error. Detailed e^^-1 
^^+1he margin in the light of conditions existing prior to; dhr^ 
^-heneriod in which the tax was effective, further supports the, 
reached from a comparison of the averages jhat fhe 
^i°rV)sorbed by refiners of cane sugar. In thejghfiof .the ew- 
esented in ngtire 34, hdweyer, it seems r^^ess^ H 
If^iled comments- 
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O. OK .«W »..U» A«„ 

It has been, shown that consumers dkl not i)ay any more for sugar as 
a result of the imposition of the pro<'.essmg tax, aiul '1 ‘’,f 
and refiners of cane sugar did not absorb the t.ax. It' follows tlu.it, - 
fore, that the burden ofthe tax on cane suptr was bonut by 
factmer of raw sugar or by the grower ol siigarc.ane,_t)r was tluuded 
between them It is very difiicult to determine the ineidtuiee of tlie 
tax as between these two groups, becauso_of the diversit.y <>1 Hoiirers of 
raw cane sugar and the difficulty of olitainmg ade<iua te pi i<‘tt quota tions 
for sugarcane and other data. Some light may be thrown o;i t!m subject 
by a study of prices of raw sugar and prices paid to ixutisiaiui growera 

for sugarcane as shown in table 42. .i 

During the 2 years, 1932-33, and part of the year Ibdh, the average 
margin of the manufacturer of raw sugar, per pouml of niw sugar pro- 
duced, was 1.11 cents. During the 2 years, 1934 ~3r», the margin was 
1.29 cents. Expressed as an amount per ton of cane sugar, the 
TY>a.'rgios for the respective periods wore $1.7(5 ami $2.04. .\lthou_gh 
the fact that the margin was larger during the period of the ta.K in- 
dicates that certain cost factors were contributing to a larger margin, 
thus making it impossible to detonnino exa<*tly what tho tuargiti 
would have oeen in the absence of the tax, the data do not iiiduuite 
that the burden of the tax was borne by the raw-sugar inunufacturem. 

Since the tax was not home by consumers or by ndiners or dis- 
tributors of cane sugar, and apparently was not borne by the manu- 
facturers of raw sugar, it follows that the grow-er of enne sugar, as 
the residual element in the situation, did bear the burden of the (,ax 
as such. 

However, the growers received benefit payments, as previously 
described, and the aggregate of these payments was somewhat greater 
than the total of the processing taxes collected on sugar. l!en<*e, 
producers were no worse off because of the tax. Monaiver, the quota 
system described above resulted in a higher price to produ<*ers asiile 
from the direct effect which processing ta-xes and benefit payments 
had on their returns. 

A similar conclusion is reached with respewt to the incidence of the 
tax on sugar produced from cane grown in the insular possessions. 
Of course, where the functions of cane growing, raw-supar manufac- 
turing, and refining are combined, as in the Hawaiian imlustry, the 
combination would absorb the tax and receive the benefit payments. 

The foregoing conclusions are supported also by a consideration 
of changes in the world price of raw sugar and the duty-paid price in 
the Umted States. When the tax was invalidated, tho <!iity-paid 
price rose approximately by tho amount of the tax, relative to world 
prices. This increase, in the price received for Cuban sugar indicates 
that the tax had been home by Cuban producers, anti that the price 
received for raw sugar by domestic and insular pmducers (growers 
and raw-sugar manufacturers taken together) was lower than it other- 
wise would have been during the tax period, by the amount of the 
tax. , 

In the case of Cuban sugar, no separation of the incidence of the 
tax as between carie-grower and raw-sugar manufacturer is practi- 
cable. If the half-cent reduction in duty made at the time the proc- 
esang tax went into effect is viewed as an offset to the tax, and would 
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not’ havo bocomo ofTcM'.tivo if tlio tax had not been imposed, the tax and 
the reductioii in <iuty would bsdance, and Cuban producers could not 
be considoroil as iiaving been injured by the net effects of the two 
measures. In that event, the cost may be considered as having 
boon absorbed by the United States Government, through a reduc- 
tion in revenues which otherwise would have been received from the 
import duties. Of (bourne, if the reduction in duty is not viewed as 
an offset to the tax, those considerations would not apply. 

KmStiTS or TUB 81JOAM-PKOCE.S.SING TAX ON BBBT-SUGAR MANUFACTCBEKS AND 

SU(!AK-BBBT GROWERS 

As previously noted, b(\et sugar is made directly from sugar beets, 
without the intervening process of raw-sugar manufacture found in 
connection witii ea,n<!i sugar. Therefore, the beet-sugar manufac- 
turer was tht^ proeiwsor under the act, and paid the processing tax. 


BEET SUGAR: ESTIMATED NET RETURN TO MANUFACTURERS. PRICE 
PAID GROWERS, AND SPREAD BETWEEN THEM, JUNE 1932-JULY 1936* 



• BATA ay AfimULtURAt. ADJmTkBNr ADMimr/iATtON 

Be&UQTtm TAXHMAflB SALMS SXPStlSgS 


J *' I ( HI HK 35. BAE 32ld0 

The margin of beet-sngar mainifacturers during the 2 years prior 
to imposition of tlio processing ta.x, during the period of the tax, and 
following removal of the tax, is shown in table 43 and figure 35. 
The margin was computed by subtracting the estimated price paid 
to growers from the ostimiited net return from the sale of beet sugar. 

It is difficult to relate the behavior of this margin to the processing 
tax. The margin had boon <leclining for about a year prior to the 
date of the im})osition of the tax, and continued to decline for approxi- 
mately another year after that date. Beginning about the middle of 
the tax periixl, the mai^n rose rapidly, and thereafter experienced 
a more gradual rise which continued after the tax was removed. 
The average nmi’gin for the years 1932, 1933, the tax-free period of 
1934, and the period February to July of 1936 was 1.90 cento per 
poiiml, as compared with an average margin during the period in 
which the tax was effective of 1.86 cento per pound (excluding the 
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tax). After aJlowing for tlie statistical error inherent in any such 
computation, there is nothing in these comparative averages to indi- 
cate that the beet-sugar processors as a group absorbed any appre- 
ciable portion of the tax. Examination of figure 35, showing 
chronological developments with respect to the margin, also does not 
3 neld any indication that the processors absorbed the tax. 

This inference at first glance seems to be contrary to the conclusion 
which might be arrived at deductively. As previously noted, the 
net proceeds from the sale of beet si^ar, after deducting all taxes 
including the processing tax, were divided between manufacturer and 
grower on the basis of a participating contract. If consumers paid 
no more for sugar as a result of the tax, and if distributors of* the 
sugar -did not absorb the tax, it would at first appear to follow that 
the tax was shared between beet-sugar manufacturer and sugar-beet 
grower in proportion to their respective shares of the net proceeds, 
from which the tax had been deducted. 

For example, usii^ hypothetical figures, if a_ ton of sugar beets 
yielded sugar selling for $12, and the participating contract allowed 
for a 50-50 division of proceeds, the grower and the manufacturer 
would receive $6 each. If, however, a tax of $1.50 were levied upon 
this sugar, the net proceeds to be divided would be $10.50 instead of 
$12, and the respective shares would be $5.25 each. Thus, each 
party to the participating contract apparently would be receiving 
75 cents less than they would have received in the absence of the 
tax, and hence would ife bearing equally the burden of the tax. 

But this possible deductive conclusion is based on the apparently 
fallacious assumption that the proportionate shares of the proceeds 
from the sale of the sugar, as set forth hi the participating contract, 
were not affected by the tax. The annual purchase agreements 
between growers and mmufacturers, however, were subject to nego- 
tiation between associations of producers and the manufacturers, on 
the base of conditions existing at the time. Evidently the division 
of proceeds would have been different in the absence of the processing, 
tax and benefit payments, which were designed to bring the growers’ 
realized returns up to the parity price. Had it not been for these pay- 
ments, the processors of sugar beets probably would have been com- 
pelled to give a larger part of the proceeds from the sale of beet sugar 
to the growers, in order to induce the growers to produce an adequate 
volume of beets. In the case of sugar, unlike the other commodities, 
the benefit payments made to growers of sugar beets were not on 
some “base-period” production, but upon current production, and 
hence constituted an inducement to produce. 

These conclusions are supported by a detailed examination of 
conditio^ in the sugar industry, prices paid for sugar beets over a 
period of years m relation to prices of alternative products which the 
grovrers might produce, and by the fact that growers certainly would 
not h^e produced the same volume of beets at the return realized 
solely frorn me sale of the beets as they did produce upon the induce- 
ment of such r^orn plus &e benefit payment which brought prices 
r?) to parity. ^ Detailed evidence relating to these points seems to be 
unne^^, m view of the more direct evidence afforded by the 
6x:a3ii2iiatiioxi of tlie oeet-sugar niaiiTif acturers^ margin. 
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It appears, liherefore, that as in the case of sugarcane, the growers 
of si^ar beets bore the immediate burden of the tax, but were reim- 
bursed by the receipt of benefit payments which in the end resulted 
merely in a temporary diversion of funds realized from the sale of the 
finished sugar. 


Table 1 . — Retail price and index numbers of hog products^ consumption and index 
numbers of Federally inspected pork, including lard^ and index numbers of retail 
value of consumption and of national income^ 1921-36 



Retail price per 100 
pounds of hog prod- 
ucts i 

Consumption of Federally in- 
spected pork, including 
lard 

Index numbers (1921- 
32=100) 

Year 

Price 

lit 

Consumption 

(pounds) 

Index num- 
bers (1921- 
32=100) 

Retail 
value of 
consump- 
tion 8 

National 
income 2 

1931 

$26.42 

103.2 

5,212,000,000 

77.9 

80.9 

: 81.7 

1^3 

25.27 

98,7 

6,777,000,000 

86.4 

85.7 

85.4 

19^ ! 

24.47. 

95.6 

7,057,000,000 

105.5 

101.4 

97.2 

1924 — 

24. 68 

96.0 

7,201,000,000 

107.7 

103.9 

100.9 

•]93fi 

28.70 

112.1 

6,297,000,000 

94.2 

106.1 

107.7 

1926 

30.69 

119.6 

6, 154.000,000 

92.0 

110.5 

110.5 

1927 

28.40 

110.9 

6,706,000,000 

100.3 

1U.8 

112.0 

1928 

27.05 

105.7 

7,330,000,000 

109.6 

116.4 

113.9 

1929 

27,43 

107.1 

7.299.000. 000 

6.919.000. 000 

109.1 

117.6 

117.5 

1930 . 

26.41 

103.2 

103.5 

107.3 

108.9 

1931 

22. 11 

86.4 

7,056,000,000 

105.5 

91.6 

92.2 

1932 

16.71 

61.4 

7,260,000,000 

108.4 

66.9 

72.2 

1933 

14.49 

66.6 

7,272,000,000 

108.7 

61.9 

67.1 

1934 

18.24 

71.3 

6,604,000,000 

98.7 

70.7 

74.9 

1935 

27.28 

106.6 

4,657,000,000 

69.6 

74.6 

80.0 

1936 

<28.27 

110.4 

«5, 114,000,000 

76.5 

84.9 

«88.4 








1 Commted from retail value of hog products given in The Margin Between Farm Prices and Eetail 
Prices of Ten Foods by Frederick V. Waugh, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (mimeographed), 
a Computed from retail price and consumption of Federally inspected pork, induding lard. , 

8 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1929-35. These figures extended back for previous years 
by adjusting national income estimates given in America’s Capacity to Consume, by Leven, Moulton, and 
Warburton. Published by The Brookings Institution. 

* Based on first 8 months of year. 

8 Estimate. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 2. — Wholesale value of hog products and price per 100 pounds of hogs at 
Chicago, hy months, November 1931 to July 1936 
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Table 3 . Price of hogs, wholesale value of hog products, Chicago, and spread between 
price and value, by months, 1932-36 


Year and month 


1932— January— 
February. , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August— - 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Average. 

1933— January- 
February- 
Mareh — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 

September 

October- 

November 

December, 


Average. 

1934— January— 
February - 

March 

April., — 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. -- 
November 
December. 


Average- 

1935— January 

February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June., 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November,. 

December- 

Average.- 


1936— January- 
February. 
March, 
April 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September,, 
October 


Price per 

Value 



100 pounds 

of 71.32 



of good 

pounds of 


Spread 

and choice 

fresh and 

Spread 

200-220- 

cured edi- 

minus tax 

pound 

ble hog 



hogs 

products 1 



$4. 16 

$6.83 

$2.68 


4. 10 

6.85 

2.75 


4.54 

7.08 

2.64 


4.08 

6.66 

2.58 


3.66 

5.98 

2.42 


3.88 

6.34 

2.46 


6.08 

7.28 

2.20 


4.81 

7.27 

2.46 


4.45 

7.06 

2.61 


3.73 

6. 15 

2.42 


3.44 

6.74 

2.30 


3. 16 

6.27 

2.11 


4.08 

6.54 

2.46 


3.28 

6.33 

2.05 


3.60 

5.49 

1.89 


3.97 

6.21 

2.24 


3.88 

6.25 

2.37 


4.71 

4.69 

6.73 

6.88 

2.02 

2.29 



4.66 

6.82 

2.16 


4.51 

6.87 

2.36 


4.83 

7.07 

2.24 


4.86 

7.32 

2.46 


4.14 

7.24 

3. 10 

2 $2. 67 

3.38 

6.74 

3.36 

8 2.36 

4.20 

6. 58 

2.38 

2.26 

3.63 

6.70 

3.07 

2.07 

4.62 

7.82 

1 3.20 

3 1.70 

4.60 

8.40 

3.90 

8 1.65 

4.02 

8.22 

4.20 

1.95 

3.64 

8.09 

4.45 

2.20 

4.43 

8.75 

4.32 

2.07 

4.73 

9. 17 

4.44 

2.19 

6.24 

10.47 

4.23 

1.98 

7. 12 

11.69 

4.57 

2.32 

6.79 

10.60 

4.81 

2.56 

6.78 

9.99 

4.21 

1.96 

6.14 

10.12 

3.98 

1.73 

5.05 

9. 17 

4.12 

2.03 

7.77 

11.74 

3.97 

1.72 

8.61 

12.61 

3.90 

1.65 

9.21 

13.31 

4.10 

1.85 

9.11 

13.34 

4.23 

1.98 

9.61 

13.81 

4.30 

2.05 

9.69 

14.20 

4.61 

2.26 

10.32 

15.00 

4.68 

2.43 

11. 72 

16.67 

4.85 

2.60 

11.81 

16.38 

4.57 

2.32 

10.40 i 

15. 55 

6. 15 

2.90 

9.61 

14.84 

6.33 

3.08 

9.69 

14. 68 

4.99 

2.74 

9.78 

14.33 

4.65. 

2.30 

" 9.92 

13. 61 

3. 69 

(*) 

10.66 

13.33 

2.78 

10.69 

13.08 

2.49 


10.74 
9.84 1 

13.26 

2.52 


12.83 

2.99 


10.21 ! 
10.82 1 
11.28 1 

13.20 

2.99 


13. 61 

2.79 


13. 90 

2.62 


10.69 

9.93 

13.88 

3.19 


12.96 

3; 03 




1 Value of all edible products, fresh and cured pork, and rendered lard. Prices of cured produi^ were 
used in the compilation for products ordinarily sold in a cured state. For pork„usually sold as a fresh prod- 
uct^prices ollresh products were used. ^ 

» Processing tax of $0,60 per 100 pounds became effective Nov, 6, 1933. ,, , 

» Processing tax raised to $1 on Dec. 1, 1933, to $1.60 on Feb, l, 1934, and to $2.26 on Mar. 1, 1934. . 

< Processing taxes invalidated by U. S. Supreme Court, Jan. 6, 1936. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 4. — Retail and wholesale values of 'principal hog products at New York and 
spread between values, by months, January 1924 to July 1936 


Year and month 

Eetail 
product 
value 1 

Whole- 

sale 

product 

valued 

Spread 
between 
wholesale 
and retail 
values 

Year and month 

Eetail 
product 
value 1 

Whole- 

sale 

product 
value 2 

Spread 
between 
wholesale 
and retail 
values 

1924 




1929 




Jfl.'miftry 

$12. 49 

$9.33 

$3. 16 

January 

$16.23 

$10. 78 

$4 45 

'F'Ahrnqjy 

12.02 

'8. 85 

■ 3 . 17 

February 

14. 75 

10.99 



12.02 

8.89 

3.13 

March,,' 

15. 18 

12.04 




A pril 

12.02 

9.29 

2.73 

April 

15. 29 

12.07 


IVfay 

12.83 

9.44 

3.39 

May 

15. 13 

12. 14 

2 99 

JnnA 

12.66 

9.35 

3. 21 

.Tunft . . 

16. 16 

12.24 


July 

12.39 

9.64 

2.76 

.July . 

15,19 

12. 96 

2 23 

Angn5?t __ _ 

14.10 

11.38 

2.72 

August 

16.01 

13. 36 

1 55 

September 

14.51 

11.05 

3.46 

September 

14.95 

13.19 

1 76 

OfvihrthAr 

14. 97 

11.52 

3.45 

October 

14. 96 

12.60 

2 35 

November - 

13.94 

10.77 

3. 17 

November _ 

14.72 

12.06 

2 57 

DAOATnhAr _ 

14.37 

10.45 

3.92 

December 

14.62 

11.29 

3.23 

1925 




1930 



Januery 

14. 34 

11.56 

2.79 

January 

14. 36 

11. 46 

2 91 

February. 

14. 27 

11.49 

2.78 

Febmary-., 

14.36 

11.94 

2 42 

Maroh 

15. 37 

13.56 

1.82 

March- ’ _ 

14. 36 

12. 14 

2.22 

April - 

16. 32 

14.02 

2.30 

April 

14. 26 

11.78 

2 !^ 

TVfay 

16. 32 1 

13.26 

3.06 

May- 

14.22 

11.79 

2 I 43 

Tune. . 

16. 69 

13.47 

3 . 12 

June 

14.06 

11.64 

2 42 

July__ .. _ 

16.94 1 

14.60 

2.34 

July. . - 

14.09 

11. 82 

2127 

August 

18. 20 

14.94 

3.26 

August 

14.23 

12. 16 

2 J )8 

September. _ _ 

18. 62 

15.20 

3. 32 

September _ ^ 

14.06 

12.68 

1 37 

October 

18.27 

14.74 

3.53 

Ofvtober 

14. 25 

12. 36 

ll^ 

November 

17.63 

14.60 

3. 03 

November 

13.78 

11.73 

2 I 05 

December 

17.44 

14.01 

3.43 

December 

13. 62 

11.33 

2.29 

1926 




1931 



January 

17. 28 

13.95 

3.33 

Jft.nnary ^ 

12.76 

9. 96 

2J79 

February 

17.00 

14.16 

2. 86 

February 

11. 95 

9.73 

2.22 

March.. _ . . 1 

17.34 

14.03 

3. 31 

March- ... 

11. 66 

9 . 66 

2 ! 09 

April 

17.84 

14.39 

3. 46 

April 

11. 76 

9.60 

2.16 

May 

18.71 

15. 11 

3.60 

T^y 

11. 18 

9.42 

1.76 

June _ _ 

20. 17 

16. 06 

4. 12 

.Tune . 

10.98 

9.28 

1.70 

.July . . _ __ 

20.39 

16.27 

4. 12 

July 

11. 40 

9.68 

1.72 

August 

20. 39 

15.71 

4.68 

August 

11. 97 

10. 33 

1.64 

September---.. 

20.09 

16.77 

4.32 

September 

11. 14 

9.60 

1.54 

October 

18.00 

15.32 

2.68 

October .. 

11. 41 

8. 90 

2.51 

November 

17.88 

14.26 

3.62 

November 

11.04 

7.87 

3. 17 

December—. 

17.77 

13. 28 

4.49 

December 

9. 96 

7,03 

2.93 

1927 




1932 




January., 

17.12 

13.28 

3.84 

.January 

9.77 

6.60 

3.17 

February 

16.51 

13. 03 

3.48 

February 

9. 61 

6. 41 

3.20 

March 

16. 62 

12.93 

3.69 

March 

9. 33 

6.47 

2.86 

April 

16.50 

12. 87 

3.63 

April 

9.23 

6. 11 

3. 12 

May 

16. 74 

12.62 

4.12 

May 

9.07 

5 . 68 

3.39 

June. 

16.22 

12.34 

2.88 

June 

8.52 

6.83 

2.69 

July — 

15. 16 

12.42 

2.73 

.July . 

8.89 

6. 67 

2.22 

August 

16. 61 

12.78 

2.83 

August 

8.95 

6.60 

2.45 

September . . 

15.78 

13.05 

2.73 

September 

8.90 

6. 36 

2.66 

October 

16.38 

13. 30 

3.08 

October 

8.60 

6. 92 

2.58 

November 

16,32 

12.62 

3.80 

November 

8.17 

6,47 

2.70 

December. 

15.34 

11.58 

3. 76 

December 

7.46 

6.06 

2.40, 

1928 




1933 



January 

14.91 

11.10 

3.81 

January _ 

7.36 

6.01 

2.35 

February 

14.18 

10,76 

3.42 

February 

7.26 

5.10 

2.16' 

March 

13.64 

10.46 

3.18 

March 

7.55 

5.64 

2.01 

April 

14.06 

10.65 

3.41 

April 

7.39 

6.41 

1.98 

May, 

14.80 

11.26 

3.54 

M^y. 

7.60 

5.68 

1.92 

June 

15.38 

11.36 

4.03 

June, 

8,02 

6.02 

2.00 

July,. 

16.06 

12.10 

3.05 

July 

8. 31 

6.01 

2.30 

August. 

16, 69 

13.12 

3. 67 

Aucrust 

8 36 

6.13 

2.23 

September 

October,;..—,,— 

17.01 

16.61 

13.60 

13.00 

3.41 

3.51 

September— 

October __ 

8.66 

8 ,^ 

6.27 

6.16 

2.38 

2.42 

November^ 

16.42 

12. 16 

4.26 

November 

8 46 

6.38 

2.08^ 

December, 

15.98 

11.14 

4.84 

1 December 

A 32 

5.96 

2.36 


it products as sold by retailer (amounting to 52.04 pounds) after allowing for sbrinki^e are the same 
aa those used in the computation of wholesale ooinposite price and Talue. 

» Hog products (amounting to 63.78 pounds) consist of smoked hams, bacoh, picnics, fresh loins, and lard; 
combined in proportion to thdr resp^ive yields per 100 pounds live weight. 
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Table 4. and wholesale values of principal hog products at New York and 

spn aa values, hy months, January 1924 to July 1936 — Continued 


year and month 


lim 

January. 

February., 

jViarclL- — 

April 

May-...^» 

Juno 

July 

August. 

Soptemhor 

October 

Novembor 

peeomber 

1035 

January 

February 

March., 

April....... 


Hetail 
product 
Value 1 

Whole- 

sale 

product 
value a 

Spread 
between 
wholesale 
and retail 
values 

Year and month 

Eetail 
product 
value 1 

Whole- 

sale 

product 
value 3 

Spread 
between 
wholesale 
and retail 
values 

$8.21 
8. 62 

$5. 97 
6.70 

$2.24 

1.92 

1935 

May 

$14. 09 
14.47 

$11.43 
11. 81 

$2.66 
2. 66 

.Tnne 

9. 03 

7. 10 

1.93 

.Tnly - 

14. 82 

12.20 

2.62 

8. 95 

7. 14 

1.81 

August. . - _ 

16.27 

13. 86 

2. 41 

9. 00 

7. 05 

1. 95 

September 

16. 77 

13. 87 

2.90 

9. 39 

7.61 

1.78 

October 

16. 52 

13.23 

3.29 

9.90 

7. 96 

1.94 

November.. 

15.88 

12.75 1 

3. 13 

10.60 

8. 94 

1. 66 

December 

IS. 76 

12.52 

3.24 

12.12 
11. 65 
10. 93 

9.84 
9.05 
8.55 ' 

2.28 

2.50 

2.38 

1936 

January 

15.44 

11.79 

3.66 

11.05 

8.87 

2.18 

February 

14. 74 

11.21 

3.53 

March _ 

14.28 

11. 16 

3. 12 




ApriL 

14.27 

11.29 

2.98 

12.13 

9.97 

2. 16 

May 

13. 97 

11. 06 

2.91 

12.75 

10. 49 

2.26 

-Tune 

14.33 

11.29 

3.04 

13. 38 

11.01 

2.37 

July _ 

14.37 

11. 48 

2.89 

13.72 

11.09 

2.63 



Sotircoi BurotxuL of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 5. — CJclsK farm income from hogs, live weight of inspected hog slaughter and 
index of export demand for hog products, 1924-35 


Year 

Cash farm 
income from 
hogs, including 
benefit pay- 
ments 

Live weight of 
inspected hog 
slaughter 
(pounds) 

Index of 
export 
demand 
for hog 
products 1 

bl!M , 

$1,088,000,000 

1.340.000. 000 

1.413.000. 000 

1, 210,000,000 

1. 210.000. 000 
1, 286,000,000 
1,129,000,000 

767.000. 000 

440.000. 000 

509.000. 000 

716.000. 000 

730. 000. 000 

11.766.000. 000 

9. 713.000. 000 

9.556.000. 000 

10.180.000. 000 

11.414.000. 000 

11.226.000. 000 

10.235.000. 000 

10.419.000. 000 

181.8 

1925.,,, 

137.9 

1, 91^/1 ,,, , ,, _ - 

124.4 

1927.,... 

89.9 

- 

89.7 

t92i) 

100.6 

1930 

84.1 

1931.,..,... 

58.6 

1982, 

10.397.000. 000 

10.909.000. 000 

9.709.000. 000 

6.906.000. 000 

40.6 

1933. ...... 

44.7 

1934 

36.8 

1935., 

24.8 



i (Jomputod oxx the basis of the relation between changes in the value per pound of exports of hog products 
anil obauges Ixx ttie quantity of such exports. 

Sourc^e: IJureaua of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 6. — Flour, feed, and wheat: Prices at Minneaindis, hij weeks, July 7, tDSl, to 

July 20, 1931! 


Mill products 


Prices in units usually 
quoted 


Flour, 
stand- 
ard Bran, 
spriUK spring, 


I Prices in terms of amounts pr<»- 
' duced from 1 laislud of spring 
wheat 


patent, per ton 
per 


Mid- 

Bran, dlings, Flour, 
spring, stand- per 42 
per ton ard, pound 
per ton 


1'otul 

value 

Flour, Bran, of 

per 42 perP.O :* "*/?■; prod- 
pounds pounds 

potaul: 


Wheat , 
No. I 
I >urk 
North- 
ern 

Spring, 
i;i per- 
(•(Olt 
i>rotein 
per 

husiiel 


1931 Dollar it 

July 7 4.22 

July 14 4. 10 

July 21 4.12 

July 28 4.05 

Aug. 4 4. 05 

Aug. 11 4.32 

Aug. 18 4.22 

Aug. 25 4.17 

Sept.l 4.15 

Sept. 8 4.22 

Sept. 15 4.40 

Sept. 22 4.25 

Sept. 29 4. 18 

Oct. 6 4. 10 

Oct. 13 4.22 

Oct. 20 4.28 

Oct, 27 4.62 

Nov. 3 - 4.85 

Nov. 10 5, 12 

Nov. 17 4.75 

Nov. 24 4.62 

Doc. 1 4. 66 

Dec. 8 4. 62 

Dec. 15 4, 38 

Dec. 22 4.52 

Dec. 29 4. 46 

1932 

Jan, 6 4. 62 

Jan. 12 4, 68 

Jan. 19 4. 68 

Jan. 26 4. 68 

Feb. 2 4. 62 

Feb. 9 4.68 

Feb. 16 4. 62 

Feb. 23 4,62 

Mar. 1 .-... 4.62 

Mar. 8-— 4.68 

Mar. 16 4. 40 

Mar. 22 4, 22 

Mar. 29 4.12 

Apr. 6 4. 42 

Apr, 12 4. 62 

Apr. 19 4. 50 

Apr. 26 4. 46 

May 3 4. 32 

May 10 4. 32 

May 17 4.46 

May 24 4. 60 

May 31 4.46 

June 7 4. 30 

June 14 4. 18 

June 21 4. 08 

June 28 4, 08 

July 6 4.08 

July 12 4. 08 

July 19 3.92 

July 26 4.00 

Aug.2--» 4.18 

Aug. 9 4.30 

Aug. 16 4. 10 

Aug. 23, 4.00 

Aug. 30 4.20 

Sept. 6,,, 4,28 

Sept. 13 4.10 

Sept. 20 4.06 
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Table 6. — Flour jfeedy and wheat: Prices at Minneapolis yhy weeks, July 7, 1931, to 

July 39, 1936 — Continued 


Mill products 



Prices in units usually 
quoted 

Prices in terms of amounts pro- 
duced from 1 bushel of spring 
wheat 

Wheat, 

No.l 

Dark 

North- 

ern 

Spring, 
13 per- 
cent 
protein 
per 
bushel 

spread 

(total 

value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

per 

bushel 

minus 

value 

of 

wheat) 

Spread 
per 
bushel 
minus 
tax of 

30 

cents 

Date 

Plour, 

stand- 

ard 

spring 

patent, 

per 

barrel 

Bran, 
spring, 
per ton 

Mid- 
dlings, 
stand- 
ard, 
per ton 

Flour, 
per 42 
pounds 

Bran, 
per 9.6 
pounds 

Mid- 
dlings, 
per 8.4 
pounds 

Total 

value 

of 

prod- 
ucts, 
per 60 
pounds 

1932 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Sept. 27 

4. 12 

8.25 

8.25 

88.3 

4.0 

3.5 

95.8 

67.9 

37.9 


Oct. 4 

4.08 

8.00 

8.26 

87.4 

3.8 

3.5 

94.7 

66.9 

37.8 


Octr, 11 n 

3.88 

7.76 

7.75 

83.1 

3.7 

3.3 

90. 1 

63.0 

37, 1 


6^. 18 

3. 88 

7. 76 

7- 76 

83.1 

3.7 

3.3 

90.1 

53.4 

36.7 


Oct - 

3.85 

7.62 

7. 62 

82.5 

3.7 

3.2 

89.4 

50.6 

38.9 


Nov. 1 

3. 72 

7.62 

7. 62 

79.7 

3.7 

3.2 

86.6 

48.8 

37.8 


Nov. 8 

3. 65 

7.62 

7. 62 

78.2 

3.7 

3.2 

85. 1 

50.4 

34.7 


Nov. 16 

3. 90 

8.38 

8.25 

83.6 

4.0 

3.6 

91.1 

61.0 

40. 1 


Nov. 22 

3. 72 

8. 00 

8.00 

79.7 

3.8 

3.4 

86.9 

50.0 

36.9 


Nov 2^ 

3. 60 

7. 75 

8.00 

77. 1 

3.7 

3.4 

84.2 

46.5 

37.7 


Dec. 6 

3.85 

1 7.76 

7.75 

82.6 

3.7 

3.3 

89.5 

48.8 

40.7 


Dec. 13 

3.80 

8. 12 

7.76 

81.4 

3,9 

3.3 

88.6 

48.6 

40.0 


■pftC ^ 

3.75 

8.00 

7.25 

80.4 

3.8 

3.0 

87.2 

47.5 

39.7 


Dec, 27 

3.55 

7.25 

7.00 

76.1 


2.9 

82.5 

44.6 

37.9 


1933 











Jan. 4.^n-. ^ 

3. 60 

7. 50 

7.25 

77.1 

3.6 

3.0 

83.7 

45.4 

38.3 


Jan. 10- - - 

3. 88 

8.00 

7,50 

83.1 

3.8 

3.2 

90. 1 

68.0 

37.1 


Jan. 17 

i82 

8. 25 

7. 75 

81.9 

4.0 

3.3 

89.2 

50.0 

39.2 


Jan. 24 

3. 85 

8.25 

8.00 

82.5 

4.0 

3.4 

89.9 

49.4 

40.5 



3.82 

8. 25 

8.00 

81.9 

4.0 

3.4 

89.3 

48.4 

40.9 



3. 75 

8. 50 

8.00 

80.4 

4.1 

3.4 

87.9 

48.6 

39.3 


TTcb 14 

3.70 

9.00 

8.60 

79.3 

4.3 

3.6 

87.2 

48.4 

38.8 


91 

3.70 

9.60 

8.76 

79,3 

4.6 

3.7 

87.6 

49.6 

38.6 


Feb. 28 

3. 70 

10.00 

8.76 

79.3 

4.8 

3.7 

87.8 

48.6 

39.2 


Mar. 7---— ------- 

4. 10 

11. 60 

11,00 

87.9 

6.6 

4.6 

98.0 

53.5 

44.5 


Mar. 14 

4. 10 

11.26 

11.26 

87.9 

5.4 

4.7 

98.0 

64.0 

44.0 


Mar. 21 

4. 05 

11.26 

10.50 

86.8 

5.4 

4.4 

96.6 

62.6 

44.1 


Mar. 28--. ----- 

3.88 

10.60 

9.76 

83.1 

6.0 

4.1 

92.2 

56.6 

36.7 


Apr, 4.— --------- 

4.20 

10.26 

9.25 

90.0 

4.9 

3.9 

98.8 

67. 6 

41.2 


Apr. 11 

4.40 

10.75 

10. 50 

94.3 

6.2 

4.4 

103.9 

62.2 

41.7 


Apr, 18— — 

4.67 

11.00 

10.75 

100.1 

5.3 

4.6 

109.9 

66.2 

43.7 


Apr. 26_ __ _ 

4. 88 

13.25 

13.26 

104.6 

6.4 

6.6 

116.6 

70.9 

45.7 


M&y 2 

4.88 

13.00 

13.00 

104.6 

6.2 

6.6 

116.3 

74.5 

41.8 


May 9- _ 

4.80 

13.00 

13. 25 

102.9 

6.2 

5.8 

114.7 

72.0 

42.7 


May 16_ 

4.82 

12.25 

12.75 

103.3 

5.9 

5.4 

,114.6 

74.9 

39.7 


May 23 

4. 82 

10. 75 

10.75 

103.3 

6.2 

4.6 

113.0 

72.6 

40.5 


May 30_ 

4.98 

10.12 

10.38 

106.7 

4.9 I 

4.4 

116.0 

76.0 

40.0 


June 6 

4. 88 

10.26 

10.60 

104.6 

4.9 1 

4.4 

113.9 

74.4 

39.5 


June 13—— 

6. 15 

10.63 

11.12 

no. 4 

6.1 

4.7 i 

120.2 

77.8 

42.4 


.T'^ino 90 

6. 18 

11,26 

12.26 

111.0 

6.4 1 

5.1 

121.6 

76.9 

44.6 


.Tnne97 . _ 

6. 32 

13. 76 

15.26 

135.4 

6.6 

6.4 

148.4 

99.6 

48.8 


July 6 

6.22 

16.76 

16.76 

133.3 

7. 6 ! 

7.0 

147.9 

102.4 

45.5 


July 11 

8. 18 

16. 76 

18.25 

176.3 

8.0 

7.7 ! 

191. 0 

111.5 

79.5 

49.5 

July 18— 

8. 66 

19. 60 

21.76 

186.4 

9.4 

9.1 1 

203.9 

120.6 

83.3 

53.3 

July 25 

7,16 

18,00 

19.60 

153.2 

8.6 

8.2 1 

170.0 

95.4 

74.6 

44.6 

Aug. 1 

7.30 

18.26 

20.26 

156.4 

8.8 

8.6 ! 

173.7 

99.6 

74.1 

44.1 

Aug- 8 

7,38 

17. 25 

19.26 

158.1 

8.3 

8.1 

174.5 

98.6 

76.0 

46.0 

Aug. 15 - 

7.16 

16. 76 

18.75 

163.2 

8.0 

7.9 

169.1 

94.6 

74.6 

44.5 

Aug, 22 

6.92 

16. 26 

18.25 

148.3 

7.8 

7.7 

168.8 

89.0 

74.8 

44.8 

Aug. 29 

6. 95 

16.76 

18.26 

148.9 

7.6 

7.7 

164.2 

86.9 

78.3 

48.3 

Sept. 6 

6.80 

14.00 

16.00 

145.7 

6.7 

6.7 

169.1 

87.5 

71.6 

41,6 

Sept. 12 - 

6.88 

la 6Q , 

14.50 , 

147.4 

6,5 

6.1 

mo 

87.2 

72,8 

42-8 

Sept. 19 

7,25 

lAOO 

15, 25 

185.4 

6, 7 

6.4 

168,5 

96.8 

71.7 

41.7 

Sept. 26-- - 

6,80 

14 60 

15. 60 

146.7 

7.0 

6.5 

169.2 1 

89.8 

69.4 

39.4 

05. 3 - 

7,00 

1^25 , 

14.26 

160.i0‘ 

^ 6,4 

6,0 

! 162.4 

88.4, 

74.0 

44-0 

Oct. 10-—- 

6.70 

1^00 ; 

14.26 = 

‘;l-43.% 

■'* .'6.2 

A 0 

165.8 

. |84’^5" 

71.3 

41.3 

Oci.17- 

6. 35 


13. 76 

136.il’ 


6.8 

147.8 

74,1 1 

73,7 

'..■43.vfc 

Oct. 24 

6.80 

13. 6t 

14. 6Q 

145,i7,i 

6;6 

6,1 

168.3 

86.2 

72. 1 

42.1 

Oct. 31 — 

6,90 

14.^ 

15.25 

•147.19 

6.8 

6. 4 

161.1 

86.8 

74.3* 

44.3 

■Nqy. 7 - 

6.85 

-i^tI 

14. 76 : , 

;fi-l46.8i, 

■'■n,. ^ 6.t6 .: 

. : 

l|9.6 

86.0 

74.6 


Mm, 14 - 

7.10 

13.76 

15.00 

152. 1' 

6.;6 

■ 

mo 

92.0 

73.0 

..43iO'^ 


6,9S 

13. 75 

16.00 

7 148.-& 

6.8 


> 161.8 

i m. x 

72,7 


i#.28— - 

6. TO 

13.00 

14.00 

143.6 

1'^- 6.'2 


1 ; 155-7 

1,84.0 

71.7 - 



* Hard winter brad. ■ f " " 
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Table 6.— Flour, feed, and wheat: Prices at Minneapolis, by weeks, July 7, 19S1, f, 
Jtdy S9, 19S6—ContiiMed 



Mill products 

Wheat, 
No. 1 
Dark 
North- 
ern 

Spring, 
13 per- 
cent 
protein 
per 
bushel 

f*pread 



Prices in units usually 
quoted 

Prices in terms of amounts pro- 
duced from 1 bushel of spring 
wheat 

(total 

value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Sprea( 

per 

bushel 
minus 
tax of 

30 

cents 

Date 

Flour, 

stand- 

ard 

spring 

patent, 

per 

barrel 

Bran, 
spring, 
per ton 

Mid- 
dlings, 
stand- 
ard, 
per ton 

Flour, 
per 42 
pounds 

Bran, 
per 9.6 
pounds 

Mid- 
dlings, 
per 8.4 
pounds 

Total 

value 

of 

prod- 
ucts, 
per 60 
pounds 

per 

bushel 

minus 

value 

of 

wheat) 

1933 

Dollars 

6.68 

Dollars 

12.50 

Dollars 

13.00 

Cents 
143. 1 

Cents 

6.0 

Cents 

5.5 

Cents 

154.6 

Cents 

85.9 

Cents 

68.7 

Cents •• 
38.! 

pef, 12 _ 

6.68 

12.75 

12.76 

143.1 

6.1 

6.4 

154.6 

83.6 

71.0 

41. ( 

PArt. 19 

6.62 

12.75 

12.25 

141.9 

6.1 

5.1 

153.1 

83.8 

69.3 

39. j 

P?^C. 2ft 

6.62 

12.75 

12.50 

141.9 

6.1 

5.2 

153.2 

83.6 

69.6 

39. i 

1934 

Xan .2 

6.65 

13.25 

13.25 

142.5 

6.4 

6.6 

164.6 

85.6 

68.9 

38. i 
42. e 
42.^ 

Tan. 9 ^ 

6.80 

14.25 

14.25 

145.7 

6.8 

6.0 

158.5 

85.9 

72.6 

Tan If* 


16.25 

15.25 

150.0 

7.3 

6.4 

163.7 

90.9 

72.8 

jATt. 23^_ 

{KRtfl 

15.00 

16.25 

145.7 

7.2 

6.4 

169.3 

91.0 

68.3 

38. a 

Jan. 3ft- - 

6.92 

15.25 

16.25 

148.3 

7.3 

6.4 

162.0 

92.8 

69.2 

39.2 

FAh. ft 


15.75 

16.75 

150.0 

7.6 

6.6 

164.2 

93.0 

71.2 

41.5 

FAb- 13_ 

6.85 

16.00 

16.76 

146.8 

7.7 

6.6 

161.1 

90.1 

71.0 

41. C 

FAb- 2ft 

6.72 

16.60 

16.76 

144.0 

7.9 

6.6 

158.6 

87.8 

70.7 

40. 

FAb. 27 

6.75 

16.25 

16.75 

144.6 

7.8 

6.6 

169.0 

86.9 

72.1 

42. ] 


6.73 

16.75 

15.76 

144.2 

8.0 

6.6 

168.8 

88.0 

70.8 

40. £ 

Mar. 13 

6.70 

18.25 

17.26 

143.6 

8.8 

7.2 

169.6 

89.8 

69.8 

39. £ 
40.4 

Mar. 20 

6.62 

19.60 

18.26 

141.9 

9.4 

7.7 

169.0 

88.6 

70.4 

Max. 27 

6.52 

20.76 

19.25 

139.7 

10.0 

8.1 

167.8 

86.6 

71.2 

41.2 

Apr. 3 L 

6.48 

20.75 

KiXllS 

138.9 

10.0 

8.4 

167.3 

86.9 

70.4 

40.4 

Apr. 10 

6.42 

19.75 

18.75 

137.6 

9.6 

7.9 

156. 0 

88.0 

67.0 

37. C 

Apr. 17 - 

6.28 

16.50 

16.25 

134.6 

7.9 

6.8 

149. 3 

80.4 

68.9 

38.9 

Apr. 2A ._ 

6,20 

16.76 

14.76 

132.9 

7.6 

6,2 

146. 7 

78.8 

67.9 

37.9 

38.7 

ivfayl- ^ 

6.42 

15.60 

16.00 

137.6 

7.4 

6.3 

151.3 

82.6 

68.7 

Mays. 

6.62 

16.76 

16.76 

141.9 

8.0 

6.6 

156. 5 

89.6 

67.0 

37.0 

May Ifi 

6.78 

17,76 

16.50 

145.3 

8.5 

6.9 

160. 7 

91.8 

68.9 

38. d 
, 41.0 

M ay 22 

6.98 

17,76 

17.50 

149.6 

8.6 

7.4 

165. 5 

94.5 

71.0 

May29--_ 

J-nnflJ), 

7.40 

7.20 

17,76 

19.50 

17.75 

20.00 

168.6 

164.3 

8.5 

9.4 

7.6 

8.4 

174.6 
172. 1 

105.6 
108.8 1 

69.1 

63.3 

68.4 

39.1 

33.3 

.Tune 12 

7.22 

21.25 

21- 50 

154.7 

10.2 

9.0 

173.9 

105.5 

38.4 

Jpna 19 . 


22.50 


161.7 

10.8 

9.9 

172.4 

101.8 

96.4 

94.2 

70.6 

66.7 
70.9 

40.6 

35.7 
40.9 

Jnna2fi 



21.00 

143.6 

9.7 

8.8 

8.6 

162. 1 

July 3-_-„— 

6.88 

19.25 

20.25 

147.4 

9.2 

165. 1 

.Tnlylft _ - 

6.72 

17.76 

19.75 

144.0 

8.6 

8.3 

160,8 

176.3 

179.3 
180.7 
184.2 

96.1 

64.7 

66.8 

70.8 
68. 5 
62.2 

71.9 
62.0 
62.7 

62.4 

62.5 
64.0 
61,3 

65.6 

63.7 

62. 9 

34 . 7 ; 
33. a 
40. a 
38.6 
32.2 

July 17 - 

July 24^ 

7.40 

7.42 

1A76 
21. 75 


158.6 

169.0 

9.0 

10.4 

8.7 

9.9 

109.5 
108. 5 i 
112. 2 
122.0 

Jnly 31 _ 

7,48 

2L 7.5 

23.75 

160.3 

10.4 

10.0 

10.2 

Ang. 7 

7.62 


24.26 

163.3 

10.7 

Aqg.U 4 

7.80 

24.00 

25.75 

167.1 

11.5 

10.8 
9. 7 

189.4 
180.2 

178.5 
180.4 
183.9 
182.0 
177.7 

179.0 
176. 3 

178.1 
176.3 
171 6 

117. 5 
118. 2 
116.8 
118.0 

121.4 
118.0 

116.4 

113.4 

111.6 

115.2 
111.8 

110. 2 

41.9 
32.0; 
32.7! 
32.4: 

32.6 
34.0; 
31.3: 
36.6: 

33.7 

32.9 
34.5; 
31 4' 

Aug. 21-^- 

7,45 

22.75 
22.50 
23.00 

23.75 
21175 

immm 

169,6 

10.9 

Aiag. 28-- - 

Sepfe.4— — — _ 

S^t. 11— 

18- 

- 7.38 
7.45 
7.58 
7.58 

22.75 

23.-25 

24.00 

21.88 

,168.1 

169.6 

162.4 

162.4 

10.8 

11.0 

11.4 

10.4 

9.6 

9.8 
10.1 

9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

8.8 
9.1 

9.3 
9.1 
9.8 

10.1 
10.6 
11.0 
12.1 
12.9 
13 0 

' Se^fc. 2 §-.;..,.;l— 

€NS|.2 

OtsefcO— 

7.40 

7.48 

7.30 

‘7.40 

la 

2L25 

20.76 

21.00 

21.75 

168.6 

160.3 

156.4 

158.6 
156.4 
162.1 

153.2 

156.4 

157.5 
166.4 

164.7 
158.1 

154.3 
154.3 

166.0 

166.9 

158. 6 

10.2 

10.0 

10.1 

10.4 

10,6 

10.4 

10.9 
11.3 
11.6 

11.9 
12.6 

13.8 

13.9 
13.8 

13, 6 
13.7 
13. 2 

ObA 23-.-^ 

7.30 

7. id 

|9 

22.25 
21.76 

23.25 

24.00 

25.25 

26.25 

28.75 

30.75 

31.00 
30.50 

29.60 

28.75 
'27.76 

64 ! 5 
61 4 

Mc*«i=ft' ■ 

-7,l| . 

173 ! 9 
176. 8 

179.7 

178.3 

179.4 

184.8 
181 2 

2 112 ! 6 
111.2 
109.9 

109. 2 

111.2 
114.0 

111 Q 

6i!4 
66.6 
69.8 
69.1 
68 2 

31.4: 
85.6 
39.8; 
39.1: 
38.2^ 
40.81 
39 3 ^ 



7.25 

7.3^ 

;-?'7.25 ■ 

7.38 

11 

Dfidi ii - > 

28.75 

7o!8 

18 

7.2ft 


I>eA.2S 


12*. 8 

12.4 

12.1 

180'.9 

182 0 

3 112.0 

111 Q 

ov. 0 
ft9 ft 

38!9! 

■ - 1 

40. 1 

38.2 

jAO l 

'■ ■V 1935 . 

JfS&iS 

' .■ •. 

'■■■7.2d'^ 
‘ ■■ 

‘;W-40 ^ 

■'28.25 

70 1 


2&50 

^'50 

182*. 7 

ICQ K 

XiX« 9 

114.5 
111 1 

l\l, 1 
68.2 
70 A. 

J*BHyr!,22f "■ ' “■' -73 

■■|i^£32 ■ ' 



JLA. 1 

J,oO. 0 

xJLX* X ! 

tA. 4 


■■' ■■«'N0‘V.:.A 

X T\'n.. etJ 




156, 9 

13, 1 . 

11.3 

181.3 

112 . 6 

68.7 

38* 7 
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Ta.bjx^e 6 — Flour t feedj and wheat: Prices at Minneapolis, by weeks, July 7 1931, to 

J uly 39, 1936 — Continued . 


Mill products 


Prices in units usually 
quoted 


Plour, , „ , 

stand- Mid- 

ard Bran, dlings, 
spring spring, stand- 
patent, per ton ard, 
lior per ton 

barrel 


Prices in terms of amounts pro- 
duced from 1 bushel of spring 
wheat 


Tot^ 
Tv/TM value 

Flour, Bran, of 

per 42 per 9.6 prod- 

pounds pounds nets, 


Wheat, 
No, 1 
Dark 
North- 
ern 

Spring, 
13 per- 
cent 
protein 
per 
bushel 


Spread 

(total 

value 

of Spread 
prod- per 
nets bushel 
per minus 
bushel tax of 
minus 30 
value cents 

I 

wheat) 


loss JOollara Dollars 

.Tam 29 7,26 26.76 

5 - 7.22 26.26 

I'lb: k:::;;; 7.20 ^.25 

Feto. 7.« M.25 

F'a'b 26 7.26 26.60 

mSt-.b::::;::::-. 7,22 m-m 

Mar. 12 7.10 M.75 

Mar. 19 Jg® 

Mar. 26 7.M 2B.M 

A o. 7. 82 24. 60 

Aw* 9 7.80 24.75 

Aw 7.68 26.60 

Aw“ 23 .I-r-I. 7.65 27.00 

Aw 30 nil— 7.66 26.00 

7.02 26.00 

SJaXii ;;;;; 7. so 26.00 

I— I- 7.08 26.00 

May Ik::::— I- 7.10 ^.00 

6.96 22.26 

jSSSu.:::::;;::::: joo 21 . « 

jlSyM*;::::;; - - a w ^ 6 - 7 ® 

aaSk 6 ms w-is 

aSS 20 - 8.05 16.00 

: 8.10 16.25 

— 8.00 X4.25 

ie^t’.io::/. 8.80 14.^ 

SeFkt.l7 8,66 16. M 

Sei>t. 24 8.676 16.26 

Oc^b.l 8.60 U.76 

OctJ.8 8.76 16.26 

Oct. 16 8.46 16.76 

0013. 22 8.46 16.26 

Oct, 29- 8.26 16.26 


lSro-v.6,- 8.076 

3Sroy.l2 7.976 

ISTov. 19 8.176 

isrov. 26 8-876 

r>eo.3 — IJ25 

:Oec. 10— 8.076 

Oec. 17 8.226 

X>ec, 24 8,226 

X>©c.31 8.326 


1936 

jraxx. 7 

, Jax3i. 14.—.. 

jr am,. .21. 

Jam. 28 — . 

4— ...w. [ 
11— — 

3Vi;ar.4.— . 
jVdCar. 11--.--;.—,.— 
ivdCar.is^— .•r.- 
lVI:al^.'25— 

-A-ipris 


Dollars 
26. 60 
25. 7.6 

25.76 

26. 25 
26.00 

25. 60 

24.76 

24.75 
26.00 

24.76 

24.76 

26.76 

28.60 

27.75 

28.26 

29.26 

29.76 

27.26 
26.00 
24.88 

24.76 
22.50 
22.00 
20.60 

19.26 

19.00 

18.76 

18.00 

17.60 

17.26 

17.60 

16. 60 

16.76 

17.76 

18.26 

16.76 
18,26 

17.00 
16.26 
16.76 
16.75 
16.26 , 
16.26 
16.25 

16.00 
16.60 
16.88 
16.80 
16.60 


177.7 <110.6 


Cents < 

68.4 

67.9 

67.1 

70.1 

66.9 
67.0 
65-8 
66.3 

65.7 

66.6 

66.7 

67.0 

71.6 

66.5 

70.7 

65.8 

62.6 

68.6 

65.0 

66.6 

64.6 
66.5 

66.5 

61.8 

63.7 

73.0 

70.6 

61.6 

67.6 

66.0 

61.7 

60.9 

63.2 

66.9 

66.3 
60.2 

70.4 

66.0 

65.7 
66.3 
66.2 

64.9 

63.6 

66.6 

I 63.6 

; 649 

I 66. 4 

f 65.6 

t 65.4 


$8.1 

'38.3;^--^^ 
35.9 
36.5 
■36. 5- 
341 

35v8 

40el'-— 

■M 
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Table 6. — Flour j feed, and wheat: Prices at Minneapolis^ hy weekSf July 7, 1081 to 

July 89^ 1986 — Continued 


Date 

Mill products 


Prices in units usually 
quoted 

Prices in terms of amounts i>ro- 
duced from l bushel of spring 
wheat 

Wheat, 
No. 1 
Dark 
North- 
ern 

Spring, 
13 per- 
cent 
protein, 
per 

bushel 

Flour, 

stand- 

ard 

spring 

patent, 

per 

barrel 

Bran, 
spring, 
per ton 

Mid- 
dlings, 
stand- 
ard, 
per ton 

Flour, 
per 42 
pounds 

Bran, 
per 9.6 
pounds 

Mid- 
dlings, 
per 8.4 
pounds 

Total 

value 

of 

prod- 
ucts, 
I)or 60 
I)ounds 



1936 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Apr. 8 

6.40 

16. 26 

16. 76 

137,1 

7.8 

7.0 

151.9 

1 10. 5 

Apr. 16 

6.325 

18. 376 

18.376 

135.5 

8.8 

7.7 

152. 0 

112. 8 

Apr. 22 

6. 66 

17. 75 

18. 126 

142.6 

8.6 

7.6 

168. 6 

115.4 

Apr. 29 

6. 426 

17. 26 

17.60 

137.7 

8.3 

7.4 

153. 4 

ill. 6 

May 6 

6. 325 

16. 25 

18.25 

135. 6 

7.8 

7.7 

151. 0 

110.0 

May 13 

6.00 

16.875 

18.875 

128,6 

7.6 

7.9 

144. 1 

103. 1 

May 20 

6. 96 

14.60 

17.60 

127. 5 

7.0 

7.4 

14 L 9 

104.8 

May 27 

6.00 

13. 625 

17.25 

128. C 

0.6 

7.2 

142. 3 

103. 2 

June 3 

0. 05 

13.26 

17. 125 

129.6 

6,4 

7.2 

143. 2 

105.0 

June 10 

6.90 

14.76 

19.26 

126.4 

7.1 

8.1 

141.6 

106. 2 

June 17 

6.25 

16.00 

22.60 

133.9 

7.7 

0.4 

151.0 

113. 5 

June 24 

6. 76 

19. 00 

25.60 

144.6 

9.1 

10.7 

164.4 

115.6 

Julyl 

6. 46 

20. 76 

26.26 

138.2 

10. 0 

10.6 

158. 8 

119.0 

July 8 

6.80 

22. 50 

26.76 

145.7 

10.8 

n .2 

167. 7 

128.0 

July 16 

6.80 

28.26 

30.60 

146.7 

13.6 

12.8 

172. 1 

129. B 

July 22 

6.80 

27,00 

29.26 

146. 7 

18. 0 

12. 3 

171.0 

128. 2 

July 29 

6.80 

22.26 

22.26 

146.7 

10.7 

0.3 

165. 7 

132. 5 


Sj[)roti(i 

Ct-otal 

value 

of 

I)r()d- 

ucLs 

per 

bushel 

minus 

value 

of 

wheat) 


Spread 
per 
bushel 
mi'nus 
tax of 
:io 

cents 


Cents 

41.4 
31). 2 

43. 2 

41.8 
40. X 

41.0 

37. 1 
30. X 

37.3 
3f). 4 

37.5 

48.8 

30. 8 

38. 8 

42. 3 

42.8 

33. 2 


Cents 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Miller. 


Elour and food prices compiled from the Northwosteni 


Table 7. — Wheat: Average price per bushel^ Chicago and Liverpool^ and margin 
between these prices, by months, July 1088 to January 1987 


Month 

No. 2 
hard 
winter, 
Chicago 

Parcels, 

Liver- 

pool! 

Margin, 
Chicago 
over Liv- 
erpool 

1922*23 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

July 

114.1 

141.8 

-27.7 

August 

107.6 

129.1 

-21.6 

September 

104,8 

122.0 

-17.2 

October 

November 

114.6 

119*2 

134.3 

136.9 

-19.7 

-17.7 

December 

124.8 

140.8 

-16.0 

January 

118. 8 

137,8 

-19.0 

February 

120.3 

136.7 

-16.4 

March 

120.2 

134.7 

-14. 5 

April 

May 

126.4 

140.7 

-16.3 

119 3 

138.6 

-19.3 

June 

110.2 

131. 4 

-21.2 

1923-24 




July.*. 

99.1 

122.8 

-23.7 

August 

101.4 

119.6 

-18. 2 

SeptemX)er 

106,8 

118.9 

-12. 1 

October 

110.6 

120.8 

—10.2 

November 

107.2 

118.9 

—11.7 

December 

106.6 

117. 2 

—10.6 

January 

110.6 

121.0 

—10.6 

February 

111,6 

124.4 

—12.9 

March 

110.8 

119.6 

-8.8 

April 

May 

107.7 

119. 6 

-11.9 

108. 9 

121.2 

-12.3 

June-. - 

118.9 

125.8 

-11.9 

1924-25 




July 

August 

130.0 

129.1 
128.6 

140.8 

161.6 

164.7 

-10,8 
_ nt, A 

September- 

—AC. Sf 
—26.1 

October.-- 

November. 

144.6 
146. 2 

173.8 

176,3 

-29.2 
—31. 1 

December 

163.8 

182.9 

-19*1 


Month 


i Parcels are less than cargo lots* 


1924-25 

January 

Fobrimry 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1925-25 

July..— 

August 

September. 
October — .1. 
Novombor.,.. 

Docombor 

January 

Fobnniry. 

March... 

Atril 

May... 

June — 


1920-27 

July 

August 

September,,.. 
October — .... 
November.... 

Ueoember 

January...... 

February...... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


No. 2 
hard 
winter, 
<::^hi(!ago 


Cents 

187.4 
190.2 
174.8 

153.4 

170.4 

165.5 


154.6 
162.2 

152. 2 

154.0 

161.4 

176.7 

182.5 

176.5 
166.4 

167.3 

165.8 

156.1 


145.5 
137*8 

136.8 

144.3 

140.6 

142.4 
143.2 

140.5 

187.9 

136.9 

146.9 
14B.6 


Parcels, 
Liver- 
pool * 


Cents 

199. 3 
2(H.8 
191.8 

170. 3 

184.2 

178.3 


168.4 

172.2 

158.9 

148. 5 

164.3 

184.7 

180.6 

175.1 

160.8 

170.9 

173. 1 
168.8 


166.9 

162.4 
159.6 
171.3 

170.9 

163.5 
160.2 

157. 1 

155.5 

155.9 

164.6 

165.2 


Margin, 
C’hksago 
over fdv- 
erpool 


Cents 

-n.o 

-14. 6 
-17. 0 
-16.9 
-13.8 
- 12.8 


-13.8 
- 10. 0 
-6.7 

5.5 
-2.9 
- 8.0 

1.9 

1.4 

5.6 
-3.6 
-7.3 

-12.7 


“•21.4 
“'24* 6 
* 22.8 
*27.0 
*30.3 
* 21.1 
*17*0 
*16.6 
*17.6 
*19.0 
*17.7 
*16*6 
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Table 7. — Wheat Average 'price per bmkel Chicaao art^ ^ 

between these prices, by months, July 1922 to jlnuary 


Month 

No. 2 
hard 
winter, 
Chicago 

Parcels, 
Liver- 
pool 1 

Margin, 
Chicago 
over Liv- 
erpool 

1927-28 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

July 

139.4 

161.4 

-22.0 

August 

138.8 

159.5 

-20.7 

September 

132.9 

150.9 

-18.0 

October 

127.4 

149.4 

—22.0 

November 

128.2 

147.0 

-18.8 

December 

130.4 

147.5 

-17.1 

January 

129.6 

149.5 

-19.9 

February- 

133.3 

145.8 

-12.5 

March 

141.3 

161.0 

-9.7 

April 

156.7 

159.0 

-3.3 

May 

169.5 

155.1 

4.4 

June 

144.9 

146.9 

—2.0 

1928-29 




July 

122.7 

140.8 

-18.1 

August 

113.9 

126.8 

—11.9 

September 

115.0 

126.8 

-10.8 

October 

117.8 

128.6 

-10.8 

November 

118.6 

128.9 

-10.3 

December 

119.0 

126.3 

-6.7 

January 

124.5 

130.6 

-6.1 

February 

128.3 

134.7 

-6.4 

March 

124. 3 

131.4 

-7.1 

April 

May 

117.4 

124.9 

-7.5 

108.4 

115.7 

-7.3 

June 

113.0 

116.8 

-3.8 

1929-30 




July 

139,9 

140.8 

-.9 

August 

130.2 

142.1 

-11. 9 

September 

130.6 

137.4 

-=6.8 

October- 

126.9 

136. 0 

-9.1 

November..- 

120.7 

127.4 

-6.7 

December 

126.4 

140.8 

-14.4 

January 

123.4 

139.8 

-16.4 

February 

117.0 

124.6 

-7.6 

March - 

306.3 

117.5 

-11.2 

April 

May— 

106.1 

120.1 

-lAO 

102.9 

114.6 

-11.7 

June 

100.1 

109.9 

-9.8 

1930-31 




July. 

87,9 

104.3 

-16.4 

August 

89.0 

105.6 

-16.6 

September. 

84.6 

91.4 

-6.8 

October— 

79.6 

86.7 

-6.1 

November 

75.3 

80,6 

-5.3 

December 

77.4 

73.5 

3.9 

January 

80.0 

68.1 

11.9 

February 

78.6 

70.2 

8.3 

March 

78.7 

67.0 

11.7 

April 

May- 

81.7 

70.7 

11.0 

82.8 

72.2 

10.6 

June - 

77.8 

66.6 

11.2 

1931-32 




July 

52.3 

62.0 

-9.7 

August 

49.2 

52.8 

-3.6 

September 

49.8 

63.0 

-3.2 

October 

53.7 

68.3 

-4.6 

November 

64.3 

66.9 

-2.6 

December 

55.2 

67.6 

-23 

January 

58.1 

66.1 

20 

February 

68.7 

59.9 

-1.2 

March- 

58.2 

63.6 

-5.4 

April 

58.9 

63,7 

— 4. 8 


Month 

No. 2 
hard 
winter, 
Chicago 

Parcels, 

Liver- 

pool! 

Margin, 
Chicago 
over Liv- 
erpool 

i 

1931-32 

May 

Cents 
57 0 

Centi 

(' Cents 

-4.3 
-3.1 

-5.1 

i - 4.4 

! - 4.6 

- 4.0 

June 

6L6 

48.8 
53 0 


1932-33 

July 


Au^t 


September 

54 ! 6 

50.7 

47.1 

47.4 

59.2 
54.7 
62.0 
48.6 

60.2 

October, 

November 

December 


Januarv. _ 

48.8 

47.6 

53.7 

63.8 
73.0 
79.6 

9SL6 

- 1.4 

Febniaiy _ 

March 

47.5 

51.7 
61.0 

62.7 

79.2 

67.3 
728 

»60.5 

68.3 

65.4 
i 69.3 

! 66.2 

67.0 ! 

68.0 i 
fifl 7 i 


April _ 

o. 

May - 

12.0 

Jane _ _ 

1933-34 

July 

20.4 

26.9 

14.5 

22.6 
20. 1 

19.5 

20.5 

25.2 

21.2 

17.2 

25.4 

26.7 

22.2 

15.2 

25.7 
i 29.8 

31.3 

25.5 

Au^st _ _ 

94.2 

September. 

87.3 
■ 83.1 

88.4 
84.9 

October - 

November 

December 

Jamiftry 

89.8 

91.4 

Februaiy. . _ 

March _ 

88.2 

85.2 

April- - 

May - 

92, 1 

June _ - _ 

93.8 

67.1 

76.1 
93.9 
85.8 

76.7 
76.0 

80.8 
78.3 

a 76.0 

1934-35 

July _ . _ _ . . _ . 

98.3 

August 

109.1 

September 

111.6 

October . 

106 5 

NoTemher 

107.3 

December 

106.3 

January 

February.. 

107.0 

104.9 

28.7 

28.9 

March ,, 

103.1 

80.2 

22.9 

April 

107.8 

2 80.0 

27.8 

May , 

102.0 

84.0 

18.0 

Jnjie 

93.2 

79.0 

14.2 

1935-36 

July . , , . . 

95.7 

2 80.6 

15.1 

August ___ 

102.3 

2 86.0 

16.3 

September . . . 

114. 8 

291,2 

23,6 

October.. . . . 

124.0 

2 98.6 

25.4 

bJoYember 

113.7 

*86.3 

27,4 

December 

113.3 

293.1 

30.2 

January 

118.0 

299.2 

IS. 8 

■pebmery 

112.8 

91.4 

21,4 

Mfi-rcb . 

107.7 

92.4 

15.3 

A pril , 

1026 

2 89.1 

13.5 

May 

Juu* 

9S.0 

92.9 

86.S 

85.9 

11,2 

7.0 

1936-37 

July 

110.7 

299.9 

10.8 

Augii^^t - ■ 

119.5 

2 116.3 

4,2 

September 

119.1 

*113.6 

5.5 

Octol^r , 

120.6 

* 119. 3 

1.3 

Nr»veniber _ 

123.3 

2 115,1 

8.2 

DecembfiT _ _ . 

134.2 

128,6 

5.6 

January 

141.1 

132.4 

8.7 





1 Parcels are less than cargo lots. 

3 Excluding occasional *‘on sample” prices. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Compiled as follows: Chicago — Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Average of daily pri^ weighted by 
carlot sales, Liverpool— BroomhalTs Com Trade Kews, Liverpool. Simple 
of parcels. Converted from shillings per quarter of 480 pounds to cpts perbushel ^ 

July 1922 to December 1925, current monthly average rates of exc hang e; January i9^to Ac^gust I9S1} at 
par {par shillmg=24.3328 cents) ; September 1931, current monthly average rates of excteoge. 
/ QuotationXexohangeX6d \ _ bushel: or reduced to a factor CQuotationXexchang©X0.125«cehts 

\ 480 / 

perbushel). 
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Table Wheat tniUedfor domestic use, Jlmr prices andjndex numbers of incon 
of industrial workers^ U> l.hUi oh 


Year be- 
ginning 
July 1— 

Wheat 
milled i 
(bushels) 

Average 
price of 
flour per 
barrel at 
Minneap- 
olis and 
Kansas 
City 2 

Indox num- 
bers of in- 
come of in- 
dustrial 
workers 

(1924-29=: j 

100) » 

1924-25..-. 

475, 000, 000 

$7.94 

94.0 

1925-26... 

489, 900, 000 i 

8.36 

UK). 5 

1926-27... 

493,400,000 

7.42 

201.8 

1927-28... 

494, 400, 000 

7.36 

98. 5 

1928-29...- 

500, 000, 000 

6.29 

302. 6 

1929-30.... 1 

1 

495,800,000 

6.48 

100.8 


Year be- 
ginning 
July 1 - 

Wheat 
millod » 
(bushols) 

1 

AvornMo 
prit‘0 «>f 
tuiur ttor 
barrel at 
Mitinaap- 
oli.s and 
Kansaw 
City 3 

Index nuni' 
bor.s of in- 
<•01116 of in- 
<lu.strial 
workers 

(U)24-"29-tr. 
100 ) 3 

1U3(V»31 

481, (KM), m\ 

4. 78 

111 

1931-32.. 

473,7(H>,(KH> 

3.84 

56. 

1932-33 

4HI,(KHMKK) 

3.86 

40. 

1933-34 

43.5, 2(K), (KM) 

6.47 

54. 

1934«35.... 

442. 9<K), (HK) 

6, 66 

60. 

1935- 36 <. .. 

460, (KH), (KK) 

6. 78 

68 . 


1 Wheat milled for domestic retention, Food Research I 

8 Simple average of winter wheat straights, Kansas City, and sjirlug vvdieiit family putents, Mlnneapollij 
3 Year beginning J une. 

* Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 9. — Mill Products: Prices at Winnipeg and Minnmpolis, by 7noMhs 

July mi to July imi 

SHORTS, PER SHORT TON AT WINNIPEO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Afar. 

Apr» 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aur. 

Hopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.: 

1931 







$16.00 

$14. 40 

$14.00 

$13. (K) 

$17.20 

$15.71 

1932 

$iA 55 

$16. 55 

$10.00 

$19. 60 

$18. 80 

$17. 00 

16.00 

16, m 

16. (K) 

14. <H) 

14. tK) 

14.01 

19.3.3 

14. 00 

14. 00 

14.00 

14.50 

16. 00 

16. 00 

21. (K) 

22. 80 

17.50 

15. HO 

16. (K) 

17.01 

1934 

17. 40 

22.25 

21.00 

21.00 j 

19. 40 

20. 50 

21.00 

23. 25 

24. (K) 

23. 20 

23.00 

26.01 

1935 

27.80 

26. 00 

25.00 

23.00 

25. 75 

23. 00 

21.40 

19. (K) 

19. (H) 

19. (K) 

19.00 

19.01 

1936 - 

18.00 

17. 00 

17.00 

17.00 : 

18.00 

18. 00 

23.76 








MIDDLINGS, PER SHORT TON AT MINNEAPOLIS (HTAKDARO) 



1931 







$15.00 
15.00 
20,25 
20. (H) 
21.40 
21.75 

$13.40 
15.00 
20.80 
22.25 
19. (H> 

$13.00 
15. «0 
15. 75 
23. (K) 
19. (H> 

$12.00 
13.00 
R80 
22.20 
19. (H) 

$16.20 

13.00 

15.00 

22.00 
19.00 

$14.75 
IS. 00 
16.00 

25.00 

19.00 

1932 

$14.00 

13.00 
16,40 
26.80 

18.00 

g 


$18. 50 
13.50 
20. 00 
22.20 
17.00 

$17,80 

15.00 
18.40 
26.75 

18.00 

$16. 25 

15. 00 
39. 50 

23.00 

18.00 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 








BRAN, PER SHORT TON AT MINNEAFOUS (BFKINO) 



193L-..-.— .. 







$4.85 

$4,61 

4.09 

5,8S 

5,05 

5.18 

$4.50 

8,67 

487 

475 

5.35 

$4,08 
3.52 
. 43S 
480 
5,74 

$4.56 

$.42 

462 

478 

5.70 

$4.48 

3.30^ 

438; 

4851 

5,47| 

1932.......-.„ 

19^—. 

1984™....— 

1935- . 

1936- . 

$4.45 
8.36 
4.68 
: 4. 80 
6.40 

$4.22 

8.42 

4.65 

4,85 

5.30 

$4.36 

8,60 

4,55 

6.00 

4.30 

$4.31 

3.72 

4.48 

5.24 

5.28 

1 

1 

4. 15 
5.40 
5,00 
4.95 
5,65 
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Table 9. — products: Prices at Winnipeg and Minneapolis, hy months 
July 1931 to July 1936 — Continued ’ 

FLOUE, per barrel at MINNEAPOLIS (SPRING FIRST PATENT) 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 








$4.55 

$4. 56 

$4.58 

4.47 

$4.60 

$5.12 

4.04 

$4 S3 

J932 

$4.89 

$4. 94 

$4. 66 

$4.84 

$4.74 

$4. 47 

4.34 

4.50 

4.26 

4 ! 05 

1933 

4. 07 

4. 02 

4.36 

4.86 

5.34 

6.82 

7.93 

7.60 

7. 46 

7.06 

7.24 

6.97 

1934 

7. 18 

7. 15 

7.05 

6.66 

7.14 

7.43 

7.54 

7.86 

7. 92 

7.65 

7.62 

7.59 

1935 

7. 62 

7. 61 

7.38 

7.72 

7.44 

7.10 

7.73 

8.24 

8. 62 

8.81 

8.4S 

8.60 

1930 

7.49 

7. 43 

7. 18 

6. 66 

6.32 

6.58 

7.09 














i 



Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; compiled from the Northwestern Miller. 


Table 10. — Spring wheat and mill products: Price marginsy Minneapolis ov&r 
Winnipeg, by months, July 1931 to July 1936 


Month 

Wheat, 
in terms 
of 

flour 

per 

barrel 1 

Flour 

per 

barrel ^ 

Bran 

per 

ton 

Mid- 

dlings 

per 

tons 

1931 

July--- 

August 

$0. 77 

-$0. 30 

-$4. 97 

-$5.19 

.93 

-.05 

-3.10 

-4.35 

September 

October 

1. 30 
1.27 

.08 

.52 

-3.26 

-2.56 

-3.81 

-3.66 

November 

1.32 

,66 

—2. 65 

-3. 15 

December 

1. 46 

.35 

-2.00 

—3.00 

1932 





January 

1.67 

.44 

-1.38 

-2.44 

February 

1. 36 

.72 

-3.00 

—4.44 

March 

1.07 

.30 

-1. 86 

-3.56 

April 

May 

1.11 

.63 

-6. 12 

-6.31 

1. 06 

.39 

-7.30 

-8,35 

June 

1.00 

.25 

-6.87 

-7.62 

July 

.73 

.19 

-6.75 

-7.22 

August 

.64 

.41 

-6.43 

-6.83 

September - 

.73 

.80 

-6. 81 

-7.62 

October 

.61 

.74 

-6.22 

-6.16 

November 

.69 

.62 

-6. 13 

-6.10 

December 

.76 

.76 

-6.22 

-6.66 

1933 





January 

.76 

.71 

-4.96 

-6.30 

February- 

.70 

.60 

-3, 76 

-5. 50 

March 

.75 

.76 

-1.88 

-3, 38 

April 

May 

1. 06 
1.08 

1. 14 
1,02 

-2.19 
-3. 18 

-3. 56 
-3.97 

June....- - 

1.11 

1.24 

-3, 53 

-3.72 

July 

August 

September 

1.62 
1.25 
1. 36 
1.42 
1.27 
1.36 

2. 53 
2.22 
2.69 
2.68 
2.62 
2.69 

-2,76 
-3. 96 
-1.76 
-1. 55 
-1. 44 
-3. 31 

-1.94 

-3.85 

-2.19 

-1.40 

-1,31 

-4.38 

October 

November 

Dftfiflmber 



Month 


1934 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.— 

September 

October... 

November 

December 

1935 

January- — 
February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December.. 

1936 

January. — 
February.. 
March... - 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Wheat, 
in terms 
of 
flour 
per 

barreD 

Flour 

per 

barrel 2 

Bran 

per 

ton 

Mid- 

dlings 

pe: 

ton* 

1.45 

2.60 

-L80 

-2.75 

1.37 

2.50 

-3.88 

-6.50 

1.27 

2.50 

-L19 

-3.38 

1.09 

2. 18 

-L81 

-3,56 

1.33 

2.56 

-L30 

-2.90 

1. 51 

2.73 

1.38 

1.00 

1.42 

2.64 

-.16 

.60 

1.73 

2.81 

.63 

.69 

1.94 

3. 17 

-.66 

-1.40 

1.95 

2.85 

-.75 

-1.70 

1.84 

2.84 

LSI 

L69 

2.04 

2.74 

3.19 

4.25 

2.17 

2.82 

.85 

.10 

2.02 

2.76 

1.31 

-.06 

1.81 

2.38 

1.19 


1.80 

2.48 

3.35 

3.30 

1.79 

2.24 

-.50 

2.87 

1.47 : 

2.18 

-2.12 

1.53 

1.88 

2.77 

-4,10 

-1.50 

2.37 

3.06 

-3.06 

-1.44 

2.37 

3.27 

-4.19 

-2.19 

2.45 

3.07 

-3.65 

-2.20 

2.37 

2.78 

-3. 50 

-3.38 

2.41 

3.13 

-2.83 

-2.52 

2.54 

2.09 

-2.54 

-2.09 

2.59 

2.13 

-1.44 

-1.12 

2.28 

1.88 

-1.30 

-L12 

2.27 

1.38 

.41 

.69 

2.02 

1. 12 

-2.94 

-.03 

2.39 

1.50 

-1.26 

3.92 

2.32 

1.44 

3.25 

3.44 


1 No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and No. 3 Manitoba Northern; converted to terms of flour on basis of 4., 
bushels of wheat, the equivalent to 1 barrel of flour. 

2 First Patent, Minneapolis, and Top Patent, Winnipeg. 

2 Standard Middlings, Minneapolis, and Shorts, Winnipeg. 


Source; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
apolis Daily Market Record; flour, bran, and 


Compiled as follows: Wheat, based on data from Minne- 
middles, based on data from Northwestern Miller. 
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Year and month 


1931 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1932 


January. — 
February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


January. -- 
Feb^aa^y-- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October... 

November, 

December. 


Whole- 
sale * 

Retail » 

Spread 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

2.1 

3.2 

l.l 

2.1 

3.2 

1.1 

2.2 

3.2 

1.0 

2.2 

3.0 

.8 

2.6 

3.1 

.0 

2.3 

3.2 

.9 

2.3 

3.2 

.9 

2.4 

3.0 

,6 

2.2 

3.0 

.8 

2,3 

3.0 

.7 

2.3 

3.0 

.7 

2.1 

3.0 

.9 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.1 

3.0 

.9 

2.1 

3.0 

.9 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

1.9 

2.9 

1.0 

1.9 

2.7 

.8 

1.9 

2.7 

.8 

1.9 

2.8 

.9 

2.1 

2.8 

.7 

2.3 

3.0 

.7 

2.6 

3.4 

.9 

2.7 

3.6 

.8 

3.8 

4.0 

.2 

3.6 

4.7 

1.1 

3.6 

4.8 

1.3 

3.4 

4.9 

1.6 

3.6 

4.6 

1.0 

3.4 

4.5 

1.1 


Year and month 


1934 


January 

February. 

M'arch — — 

April... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1935 


January. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.. ....... 

August 

Sopteinber,,,. 
October, . , - . 
November 
December. . , 

1930 

January 

February . , . 
March-,... - 

April 

May— ...... 

Juno 

July 


' " 



Whole- 
sale J 

U<d.:ul f 

Spread 

(Y’nts 

Cents 

Cents 

3. 3 

4. 5 

1.2 

3. 6 

4. 3 

.« 

3.4 

4. 5 

1.1 

3.2 

4.0 

1.4 

3. 6 

4.4 

.9 

3. 0 

6. 0 

1.4 

3.7 

6. 0 

1.3 

3. .S 

6. 0 

1.2 

3.H 

6. 1 

1.3 

3.7 

6.1 

1.4 

3.7 

6.2 

1.6 

3.7 

6.1 

1.4 

3.7 

6. 1 

1.4 

3.7 

6.1 

1.4 

3. « 

6.0 

1.4 

3.8 

4.9 

1.1 

3.7 

6,0 

1.3 

3.5 

4,9 

1.4 

3.8 

4.8 

1.0 

4.1 

4.9 

.8 

4.3 

6.1 

.8 

4.3 

6.4 

1.1 

4.2 

6.4 

1.2 

4.2 

6.4 

1.2 

3.7 

6.0 

1.3 

3. « 

4.9 

1.3 

3.6 

4.8 

1.3 

3. 3 

4.0 

1.3 

3. 1 

4.6 

1.4 

3. 2 

4.6 

1.3 

3.6 

4.4 

.9 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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'able 12. — Floury feedy and rye: Prices at Minneapolis j by months y July 19S3 to 

July 1936 


Mill products 


Date 

1 

Prices in units usually 
quoted i 

Prices in terms of amounts pro- 
duced from 1 bushel of spring 
wheat 2 

Eye, 
price of 
no. 2, 
per 

bushel 

Spread 
(total 
value 
of prod- 
ucts 
minus 
value 
of rye) 
per 
bushel 

Spread 
minus 
tax of 

30 cents 
per 

bushel 

White 

rye 

flour, 

per 

barrel 

Dark 

rye 

flour, 

per 

barrel 

Eye 

mid- 

dlings, 

per 

ton 

White 

rye 

flour, 

per 

26.65 

pounds 

Dark 

rye 

flour, 

per 

14.35 

pounds 

Rye 

mid- 

dlings, 

per 

12.50 

pounds 

Total 
value 
of prod- 
ucts, 
per 56 
pounds 

1933 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


6. 55 

4.79 

16.06 

75.4 

36.0 

10.0 

120.4 

83.5 

36.9 



5. 00 

4. 26 

16.15 

68.0 

31.1 

10.1 

109.2 

72.3 

36.9 


September 

4. 98 

4.22 

14.19 

67.7 

30.8 

8.9 

107.4 

1 71.3 

36.1 



4. 48 

3.70 

12.85 

61.0 

27.1 

8.0 

96.1 

1 62.3 

33.8 



4,62 

3.94 

12.75 

62.9 

28.8 

8.0 

99.7 

62.3 

37.4 



4.44 

3.74 

11. 76 

60,6 

27.4 

7.3 

95.2 

69.9 

35.3 


1934 








1 




4.70 

4. 06 

11. 66 

64.0 

29.7 

1 7.3 

101.0 

63.7 

37.3 



4. 58 

4. 10 

12.62 

62.4 

30.0 

1 7.9 

100.3 

61.1 

39.2 



4. 59 

3. 86 

13. 69 

62.4 

28.3 

8.6 

99.3 

69.2 

40.1 



4. 31 

3. 59 

13. 62 

68.6 

28.3 

8.5 

93.4 

57.2 

86.2 



4.33 

3. 60 

12,25 

68.9 

26.4 

7.6 

92.9 

69.8 

33.1 



4.64 

3. 94 

37. 25 

63.2 

28.8 

10.8 

102.8 

68.7 

34.1 


July - 

4. 77 

4.08 

18. 05 

64.8 

29.8 

11.3 

106.9 

73.7 

32.2 


_ 

5.42 

4. 66 

21. 00 

73.6 

31.2 

13.1 

! 117.9 

89.3 

28.6 


Septevibfti* 

6.28 

4.64 

23.00 

71.7 

34.0 

14.4 

120.1 

86.7 

33.4 


October 

4.88 

4. 21 

20.80 

66.4 

30.8 

13.0 

110.2 

75.7 

34.6 



4. 79 

4. 14 

23. 88 

65.0 

30.3 

14.9 

110.2 

76.0 

1 34.2 


■nA/»ATnhftr _ _ - 

4.69 

4.09 

29.62 

63.7 

30.0 

18.6 

112.2 

80.4 

31.8 


1935 










Jannfiry - 

4.61 

3. 97 

27.95 

61.3 

29.1 

17.5 

107.9 

76.2 

31.7 


February 

4.24 

3. 66 

25,75 

67.6 

26.8 

16.1 

100.5 

68.7 

31.8 


lyjgi'Cb 

4. 10 

3.42 

25, 12 

66. 7 

25,0 

16.7 

96.4 

61.2 

35.2 


April 

4. 10 

3.41 

25.96 

65.7 

25.0 

16.2 

96.9 

61.5 

85.4 


May 

3.80 

3. 18 

28.06 

61,7 

23.2 

17.5 ! 

92.4 

64.3 

38.1 


June 

3.42 

2.79 

24.62 

46.4 

20.4 

15.4 

82.2 

46.3 

35.9 


July -- 

3. 42 

2.96 

20.30 

46.4 

21.6 

12.7 

80.6 

48.1 

32.5 


Aufi^st _ 

3.60 

3. 16 

17.12 

49.0 

23.1 

10.7 

82.8 

45.0 

37.8 


September 

6.04 

4.34 

13.26 

68.5 

31.7 

8.3 

108.6 

46.5 

62.0 

32,0 

October 

6. 20 

4.36 

15.95 

70.6 

31.9 

10.0 

112.6 

61.9 

60.6 

30.6 

November 

6. 06 

4. 16 

14.81 

68.8 

30.4 

9.3 

108.6 

48.6 

59.9 

29.9 

December 

6. 13 

4. 20 

15.00 

69.8 

30.7 

9.4 

109.9 

49.0 

60.9 

30.9 

1936 











Jfl.nufl.ry 

3. 85 

2.97 

16. 19 

62,2 

21.8 

9.5 

83.6 

53.6 

30.0 


Febmary . _ _ 

3. 93 

3. 10 

16.38 

63.3 

22.7 

9.6 

85.6 

66.9 

28.7 


March 

3.77 

2.98 

15.20 

61.2 

21.8 

9.6 

82.6 

62.1 

30.4 


April _ 

3. 60 

2.70 

16. 88 

47.7 

19.8 

9.9 

77.4 

49.7 

, 27.7 


May-- ^ - 

3. 64 

2.19 

16.26 

48.2 

20.4 

10.2 

78.8 

61.7 

27.1 


June _ 

3. 77' 

2. 96 

19. 10 

61.2 

21.6 

11.9 

84.6 

68.2 

26.4 


July 

4.28 

3.44 

23.76 

58.1 

26,3 

14.8 

98.2 

76.0 

23.2 



1 ?lour prices compiled from the Northwestern Miller, middling and rye prices from the Minneapolii 
Daily Market Eecord. „ „ 

* Based on information received from millers: 41.0 pounds of rye flour, consisting of 66 percent white flour 
and 35 percent dark flour 2.6 pounds invisible loss and 12.6 pounds offal. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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Tabli3 13 . — Average 'price of cotton per pound, wholesale pricea of specified cotton 
cloths obtainable per pound of cotton, and margins bet ween these, specified periods, 
August 1925 to July 19S6 


Itetn 


Average of 17 constructions: 

Price of cloth 1 

Price of cotton * 

Mill margin a....—— 

Mill margin, adjusted * 

Combed voile (40*inch, 8.22, 60 by 66) 

Price of cloth « 

Price of cotton ® 

Mill margin » 

Mill margin, adjusted < 

Print cloth (38-inch, 5.35, 64 by 60) : 

Price of cloth ? 

Price of cotton 8 

Mill margin a 

Mill margin, adjusted < 

Sheeting (37-inch, 4, 48 by 48): 

Price of cloth a 

Price of cotton 

Mill margin a 

Mill margin, adjusted * 

Drill ( 37 -tooh. 2.75): 

Price of cloth “ 

Price of cotton »a 

Mill margin a.,.. 

Millmargin, adjusted * 

Duck (8-ounce, grade A): 

Price of cloth ” 

Price of cotton 

Milimargtaa. 

Millhiargm, adjusted < 


A verufK* 


1926-2(5 to 

1931-:52to 

Aug. 1933 
to i)<v. 
19.36 

4 \v<'(*ks 
ond<‘d 

1921^30 

1932-33 

Jan. 3, 
1936 

Ceiitit 


(\'nh 

<Ynts 

32. 82 

16. 60 

28. 85 

29. 2(5 

18. 34 

6. 8(5 

1 1. 99 

12. 18 

14.48 

9, 74 

1(5. 86 

17.08 

H.4S 

9. 74 

12. 86 

13. 08 

60. (58 

35. 04 

41. 19 

41.04 

22.47 

8. 99 

14.37 

14. .3(5 

38. 21 

26. 06 

29. 82 

26, (58 

38. 21 

26. 06 

26. 82 

22. (58 

36. 92 

IS. OH 

31.26 

30. 60 

19. n 

7. 22 

12.60 

12.76 

16.81 

10. 86 

18. 76 

17. 76 

16.81 

10. 86 

14.76 

111 76 

28. (50 

14.26 

26.44 

26. 2(5 

18. 16 

(5. (59 

11.80 

12. 01 

10. 44 

7.67 

13. 64 

14. 26 

10.44 

7,67 

; 9. (14 

10. 26 

27.61 

13. 38 

24. 93 

26. 60 

17. 66 

(5. 62 

11.53 

11,64 

9.9(5 

(5. 8(5 

13. 40 

13, 9(5 

9.9(5 

(5.8(5 

9. 40 

9. 9(5 

28.30 

16. 10 

26.66 

2(5. 67 

16. 83 

6. 23 

n. 15 

1 1. 23 

11. 47 

8. 96 

16. 41) 

16. 44 

11. 47 

8. 96 

n. 4 u 

11.44 


•1 \V<*0l(S 

l<VI). 7, 
10.36 


( 'i nta 

2.3, 31 

12. I t 

1.3, 20 

13. 20 

.30. 31) 
I t. 47 
24. .S3 
24. S3 

26. 76 
12. 76 
13. 00 
13. 00 

22. 13 
11.06 
10, 4M 

10, 4S 

22. OS 

n.ns 
to. 60 
10. 60 

23, 12 

11. 16 
11.07 
11.07 


6 niontlus 
ouded 
.luly 
1036 


Cvnts 
21. 7f) 
12.31) 

12.37 
,12.37; 

40. 24 
14.87 
26. 37 

26.37 

2(5. 01)' 
13. 02 
13. 07 
13.07 

21 . 86 ; 
,12. 18^ 
I). 07 
0. 07' 

21.36' 
11.78' 
0. 68: 

23.30^ 
11.26, 
12. 06 
12.06 


1 _ 
and 


Allowing 10.68 percent for weight lost in the manufacture of (5 print cloths: 12.46 licrccnt for 3 sln't^tinas 
«44d 1 sateen; 12.01 percent for 4 drills and 1 twill; 11.00 perctait for one .singli^ lining dm'k; 15 . 7 S pmH'iit for 1 
Army duc*^* 

i Middling 1^-inch cotton plus the average grade and star)lo premiums and discounts on the ritinllties of 
cotton assumed to be used in each construction of cloth, 
a Difference between the wholesale price of unanishod cotton cloth and raw (?otton. 

4 Difference between the wholesale price of unfinished cotton cloth and the of raw cn( tt>n iiu*ludlng 
the processing tax of 4 cents per popd gross for the period July 28, 1033, to Jan 6, 1036. ^ 

a Allowing 26 percent for weight lost in manufacture. 

« Strict Middling PMe-inoh cotton (staple premiums in Memphis and New Orleans), 

? Allowing 10,68 percent for weight lost in manufacture, 
a Strict Middling 1-inch cotton. 

lercentfor 


« -2.46 percent for weight lost in manufacture, 
w Middling i Ms-inch cotton, 
n Allowing 12.01 percent for weight lost in manufacture, 
w Middling J^-ineh cotton. 

IS Allowing 11.09 percent for weight lost in manufacture. 
14 strict Low Middling %-inch cotton. 


16 spot markets. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cotton prlcKi is the avimige pri(*e at tlu* : 

Cloth quantity of eloth ohtainahh^ from a iioiind o? raw cujttoru 

wholesale price per yard published by the Intwniitkmiil Textile-AppMol 




Table 13. — Average price of coltmi per pound, ir/wlemlr priem of epcmfwd co/ta 
doths obtainable per pound of cotton, ami mnrifins between theKC, Hpeeificd pcrioik 
August 192S to Julg 1988 


Av<*ruKi' 


Item 

l{)2A-26 to 

1931 32 to 
1932 33 

Aug. 1933 
to VhT. 
1935 

4 w«*(*k.s 
coded 1 
JuTi. 3, ; 
1936 

4 \ve(6vs 
<‘nde«i 
I'Vl), 7, 
1936 

6 months 
onded 
'Inly 
llWO 

Average of 17 constructions: 

»c 

('tuts 

16. 60 

< 

28. 85 

29. 26 

<hit^ 

25. 34 

' Cm 
2470 
12.2!) 
12.37 

12.37 

40.21 

1487 

25.37 

26.37 

' 2(j 09 

Price of cotton * 

Mil) niATgin 3 

18. 34 
14. 48 

6. m 

9. 74 

11.99 
16. 86 

12. IK 
17. OH 

12.14 
13. 20 


14. 48 

9. 74 

12. 86 

13.08 

13. 20 

Combed voile (40-inch, 8.22, 60 by 56): 
Price of cloth s - 

<K». 68 

3, I. 04 

44. 19 

41.04 

39. 30 


22.47 

8. 99 

14.37 

14. 36 

H. 47 


38. 21 

26. 05 

29. 82 

26. 

24. 83 

Mill Tna^gin, Adjusted * 

38.21 

26. 05 

25.82 

22. 68 

24,83 

Print cloth (38-inch, 6.35, 64 by 60) : 

Price of cloth 

36. 112 

18.08 

31.26 

m, 50 

26. 75 

Price of cotton 8 

19. 11 

7,22 

12. 50 

12. 75 

12. 76 

13*. 02 
13.07 
13.07 

2U5 
12. 18 
9.67 
0.67 

21 3B 
11.78 
0.58 

Mill margin 8..._. 

16.81 

10. 86 

IH. 76 

17,75 

13. 99 

Mill margin, adjusted 

16. 81 

10. 86 

14. 76 

13. 75 

13. 99 

Sheeting (37-inch, 4, 48 by 48): 

Price of cloth 

28. 60 

14.26 

2.5, 44 

26.26 

22. 43 

Price of cotton i®--* 

18. 16 

6. 69 

11.80 

12.01 

11,95 

Millmargin 8 

10.44 

7.57 

13. 64 

14. 25 

10. 48 

Mill margin, adjusted 

10. 44 

7.57 

9.64 

10.25 

10. 48 

Drill (37-inch, 2.75): 

Price of cloth u 

27.61 

13. 38 

24. 93 

25. 60 

22.08 

Price of cotton 

17. 65 

6. 52 

1 1. 53 

11.64 

1 1, 58 

Mill margin 8 

9.96 1 

6.86 

13. 40 

13. 96 

10, 50 i 

Millmargin, adjusted * 

9.96 

6. 86 

9.40 

9.96 

10.50 

0.58 

2.430 

11.25 

12.05 

12.05 

Duck (8-ounce, grade A): 

Price of cloth ^8 

28.30 

15. 19 

26. 55 

26. 67 

1 1. 23 

23. 12 

Price of cotton - 

16.83 

6.21t 

11, 15 

11.15 

11.97 

11.97 

Mill margin 8 

11. 47 

8.96 

8.96 

15. 40 

15. 44 
U. 44 

Mill margin, adjusted < 

11. 47 

11.40 


1 Allowing 10.58 percent for weight lost in the marmfac.tiiro of « print olottm; i2.4ft porwnit for 3 Hhoptlngs 
and 1 sateen; 12.01 percent for 4 drills and 1 twill; 11.00 pt^rwnt for one .slnglo filling duck; J5,7H percont for 1 
Army duck. 

a Middling %-inch cotton plus the average grade and staple premiums and discounts on the qualities of 
cotton assumed to he used in each construction of cloth. 

3 Difference between the wholesale price of unfinished cotton cloth and raw cotton. 

< Difference between the wholesale price of unfinished cotton cloth and the price of raw cotton Indmllng 
the processing tax of 4 cents per pound gross for the period July 28, 1983, to Jan 8, 1986, 

3 Allowing 25 percent for weight lost in manufacture. 

J Strict Middling iMc-inch cotton (staple premiums in Memphis and New Orleans), 

7 Allowing 10,68 percent for weight lost in manufacture. 

« Strict Middling Idnoh cotton. 

« Allowing 12.46 percent for weight lost in manufacture. 

» Middlmg iMe-mch cotton. 

« Allowing 12.01 percent for weight lost in manufacture, 

« Middling %-incii cotton. 

18 Allowing 11.09 percent for weight lost In manufacture. 

i< Strict Low Middling %-inoh cotton. 

Agricultural Economics. Cotton price is the average price at the 10 spot markets. 

quantity of cloth ohtalnaSle from a pound or raw cotton, 
^^uted from the weekly wholesale price per yard published by the International Textilo-Apparel 
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Table 14 . — Average price of raxo cotton per pound, wholesale price of unfinished 
cotton cloth {17 constructions) obtainable per pound of cotton, and the margins 
between these prices, by months, 1925-26 to October 1936 

RAW COTTON- PRICES i 


Season 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ce7its 

Cents 

Cents 

! Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1935-26 

24.08 

23. 75 

21. 46 

20. 74 

20.24 

21.04 

20.55 

19.13 

18. 77 

18.62 

18. 39 

18. 61 

192^27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29. 

1929- 30 

18. 29 

16.48 

13.09 

12.89 

12.64 

13.46 

14.16 

14.56 

14. 93 

16.28 

16.96 

18. 16 

19. 99 

22. 10 

21.08 

20. 44 

19. 61 

18.94 

18.34 

19.33 

20. 14 

21. 07 

21.30 

21.63 

19. 12 

18. 19 

18. 91 

19.24 

19.53 

19.34 

19.36 

20.26 

19.44 

18.88 

19.12 

19.38 

18. 77 

18.66 

18.29 

17. 15 

17. 15 

17.32 

15.87 

15. 69 

16. 34 

15.85 

13.93 

13. 16 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

11.72 

10.67 

10. 35 

10. 66 

9.73 

9.94 

10.66 

10.71 

10. 02 

9.26 

9.08 

9.39 

7.15 

6.30 

6.15 

6.33 

6. 15 

6.50 

6.72 

6.73 

6. 16 

5.65 

5.52 

5.79 

1933-33 

7. 33 

7. 64 

6. 71 

6.31 

6. 03 

6.27 

6.19 

6.59 

7.10 

8.80 

9.60 

10.84 

1933-34- 

13,61 

13.48 

13, 49 

13. 97 

14. 16 

15.27 

16.47 

16. 46 

16.14 

15.69 

16.46 

17.00 

1934-35 

17. 60 

17. 37 

16. 91 

17. 02 

17. 10 

17. 11 

17.04 

16.08 

16.41 

16.86 ! 

16.48 

16.72 

1935-36 

15.85 

12.72 

14.94 

12.63 

15.41 
12. 72 

16, 33 

16. 24 

12.16 

11.89 

12.00 

12.18 

12. 12 

12.57 

13.58 

lyoo^o/ -.-i-- - - - - - 











WHOLESALE CLOTH PRICES 2 


1926-26 

39.29 

40.11 

39. 87 

38.35 

37.61 

37.48 

37.45 

36. 38 

34.42 

33.53 

32.21 

32.06 

192^27. 

32.90 

32. 82 

30. 54 

29. 23 

28. 41 

28.77 

29.48 

30.02 

29. 93 

30. 69 

31.77 

32.30 

1927-28 

35. 26 

38, 63 

37,20 

35. 55 

34.28 

33.8?. 

32.98 

32.73 

32.76 

33.86 

33.20 

34.29 

1928-29 

33.12 

32. 49 

33.46 

33.58 

33.66 

33.20 

32.74 

33. 26 

32. 85 

31. 90 

31.69 

31.91 

1929-30 

32. 72 

33. 04 

33.34 

32. 60 

30.66 

30.06 

29. 12 

27.90 

27.88 

27. 55 

26.32 

25.26 

1930-31 

23. 73 

23.64 

23.86 

24.08 

22.78 

22.12 

21.90 

22. 49 

21.82 

20.91 

20.31 

20.65 

i93i-32 — 

18. 54 

17. 34 

16. 38 

15.92 

16.22 

16.51 

16.33 

16. 35 

15. 77 

14. 05 

13.46 

13.44 

1932-33 

15. 72 

17. 82 

16.48 

14.96 

14.26 

14.02 

13.69 

14. 62 

16. 37 

19.75 

24.59 

28.94 

1933-34 

31. 58 

29. 30 

28.96 

27.99 

27. 66 

29. 18 

30.68 

30. 18 

29.41 

37.85 

28.04 

28.86 

1934r35 

30.21 

30. 96 

29.73 

28.72 

29.04 

29.24 

28.76 

27. 72 

27, 60 

27.93 

27.69 

27. 15 

1935-36 

27. 46 

27. 81 

28. 72 

29. 13 

29. 26 

26.86 

25.15 

24.78 

24. 14 

23.74 

24.47 

26.30 

j93g-37 

26.44 

26. 66 

27.60 






















MARGINS 8 


1925-26 

16. 21 

16.36 

18.41 

17.61 

17.37 

16.44 

16.90 

16.25 

15. 65 

14.91 

13.82 

13.45 

1926-27. 

14. 61 

16.34 

17.46 

16.34 

16.77 

15.31 

15.32 

16. 46 

16.00 

14.41 

14.81 

14.14 

1927-28 

15. 27 

16.63 

16. 12 

16.11 

14. 67 

14.87 

14.64 

13.40 

12.62 

12.79 

11.90 

12.66 

1928-29 

14.00 

14. 30 

14. 66 

14.34 

14. 12 

13.86 

13.38 

13.00 

13.41 

13.02 

12.67 

12.63 

1929-30 

13. 96 

14.38 

16.05 

16.46 

13, 51 

12.74 

13.25 

12.21 

11.64 

11.70 

12. 39 

12. 10 

1930-31 

12. 01 

12. 97 

13. 61 

13.42 

13. 05 

12.18 

11.24 

11.78 

11.80 

11.65 

11.23 

11. 16 

1931-32 

11.39 

11.04 

10.23 

9.69 

9.07 

9.01 

9.61 

9. 62 

9. 61 

8.40 

7. 93 

7.65 

1932-33 

8.39 

10. 18 

9. 77 

8. 65 

8.22 

7.75 

7.50 

8. 03 

8. 27 

10.96 

14.99 

18. 10 

1933-34 

17.97 

16. 82 

16.47 

14.02 

13.60 

13.91 

14.11 

13.72 

13.27 

12.16 

11.58 

11.86 

1934r-35_... 

12.61 

13.58 

12, 82 

11.70 

11.94 

12.13 

11.72 

11.64 

11. 19 

11.07 

11. 11 

10.43 

1935-36 

11. 61 

12.87 

13,31 

12.80 

13.02 

13.70 

13.26 

12.78 

11.96 

11.62 

11.90 

12.72 

102^-517 i 

13. 72 

14. 03 

14, 88 
























1 Average ^riee of Middling Ji-inch cotton in the 10 spot^markets p|us the average 

From August 1933, when the processing tax went into eflect, to December 1936 a tax of 4 cents per pound 
gross weight is added to the price of cotton. , ^ , 4.* 

2 Average price of the estimated quantity of cloth obtainable froin a pound of raw cotton (that 

10.68 percent for weight lost in the manufacture of 6 print cloths; 12.46 percent for 3 sheettags and 1 ^teen, 
12.01 percent for 4 drills and 1 twill; 11.09 percent for 1 single filling duck; 15.78 percent for 1 
Computed from the average gray cloth prices per yard quoted in the International Textile Apparel Analysis. 
8 Difierence between the wholesale price of unfinished cotton cloth and raw cotton. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 15 . 


l5.-Comvarmn of wholesale ^ 

manvfactwed cotton items, specified periods, July lyss may i»ao ^ 


Item 


July 27, 
1933 


^Wholesale price: 

Overalls (2.2 yards denim) 

Sheets (81 by 99 inches) 

Work shirts (chambray) 

Unbleached muslin (per yard). 
Retail price: I 

Overalls (2.2 yards denim) — 
Sheets (81 by 99 inches).... 

Work shirts (cambray) 

Unbleached muslin (per yard). | 
Margin between wholesale and re- 
tail price: 

Overalls (2.2 yards denim) 

Sheets (81 by 99 inches). 

Work shirts (chambray).^ 

Unbleached muslin (per yard).] 
Ratio of retail price to wholesale 
price: 

Overalls percent— 1 

Sheets do 

Work shirts do 

Unbleached muslin do 

Average of 4 articles do. . . 


Cents 
2 119. 6 
86 
59 
8.5 

109 

99 

73 

9.7 


- 10.6 

14 

14 

1.2 


91.1 
116.5 
123.7 

114.1 
111.4 


Average 
August 
1933 to 
Decem- 
ber 1935 


Cents 

139.3 

82.3 

71.4 
8.5 

150.8 

127.3 

92.8 

13.4 


46 


130 


Increase in 
price or 
margin 
from Au- 
gust 1933 to 
December 
1935 over 
July 27, 1933 

Approxi- 

mate 

amount 3 
of the 
process- 
ing tax 

Cents 

Cents 

19.7 

8.3 

-2.7 

7.7 

12.4 

3.6 

0 

1.1 

41.8 

8.3 

28.3 

7.7 

19.8 

3.5 

3.7 

1.1 

22.1 


31 


7.4 


1 3.7 

; 


r 






5 





to May 
19361 


Cents 

142 

80.6 

68.8 

7.4 

148.25 

127 

88.25 

13.8 


6.25 
46.5 
19. 45 
6.45 


104.4 
167.8 
128.3 
186. 6 
144.2 


Change in price 

or margin for 

the period Feb- 
ruary to May 
1936 relative to 
the period Au- 
gust 1933 to 
December 1935 


Cents 

+2.7 

- 1.8 

- 2.6 

- 1.1 

-2.55 

-.3 

-4.55 

+.4 


-5.25 
+ 1. 5 
-1.95 
+1*55 ■ 


1 Not available since May 1936. , , 

» No quotation for July 27, price for previous week used. 


Source: Bureau of Agrioultaral Econonilos. ReWlpricgbasedon prices obtained from 110 stores located 
in 25 cities. Wholesale prices from the Bureau of Labor statistics. 
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Table 16 . Cotton textiles: Retail prices and margins of piece goods, household /Mnd, 
men’s wear, and women’s wear, average specified penods, 19S8-B9U19s£^r’ 


Item 


Piece goods: i 

Price per yard 

Price of cloth obtainable from 1 pound of cotton 

Estimated cost of cotton » 

Margin || 

Margin adjusted 5 1-IIII' 

Household goods: * 

Price per article 

Estimated cost of cotton 

Margin 

Margin adjusted « 

Men's wear: 

Mail-order prices: ® 

Price per article 

Estimated cost of cotton K 

Margin 

Margin adjusted * 

Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Price per article 

Estimated cost of cotton 2 

Margin I 

Margin adjusted » 

Women’s wear: 

Price per article 

Estimated cost of cotton 2 

Margin 

Margin adjusted - 11111"' 


1928- 29 
to 

1929- 30 

1931- 32 
to 

1932- 33 

August 
1933 to 
Decem- 
ber 1935 

Pebmary 
1936 to 
July 
1936 

August 
1936 to 
Novem- 
ber 1936 

Cents 

18.89 

53.18 

17.44 

35.74 

Cents 

11.48 

32.24 

6.69 

25.55 

Cents 

14.54 

40.37 

11.66 

28.71 

24.71 

0 64 

Cents 

14.02 

38.8 

12.09 
26.71 

Cents 

13.12 

36.16 

12.43 

23.73 

«83 

5 67 

7 8 59 


«18 

0 7 

0 13 

7 8 13 


«6S 

5 60 

0 51 

0 47 

7 846 


10 58 

1145 

50 

60 

48 

10 7 

113 

4.4 

• 5 

5 

10 51 

1142 

45.6 

44 

45 


0202 

0 168 

*172 

7158 


0 24 

09 

«17 

7 18 


0 178 

01^ 

6165 

6 150 

5 152 

7140 


0 186 

0 144 

7 148 


0 20 

08 

5 13 

7 15 


*166 

0 136 

5 139 

135 

7 133 







iStayle average of denim (stmdard white-back denim) 2.20 yards to the pound, 28 inches- 
(weight, 8 ounces to the yard, and width 82 tnches); flannei (outing flannel 36 inSiS^dB wA 

sides,, mediiuu weight) ; bird’s-eye doth, 27 inches wide, ^he^ naS^n^ 

mu^): and percale (plain or printed, 38 iujihea wide). Compiled froAprices quoS^^ Eoeta^“ 
catdogs-spring and summer catato considered as representing Februa^ to My and the Ml md 
catalog as representing August to January, except in 1936. mu auu wmier 

2 Prices in southern markets for the qualities most generally used in each construction 
Au^ U9mo D^embe? and the estimated cost of raw cotton including the processing taxsfrom 

?Mudes towefs!® he^s, ^d pUlowcases. Towels are assumed to have been cotton terry, 22 by 44 inches 
bl^hed, weighing about 6^ pounds per dozen. Sheets are assumed to have been 81 by 99 inches in size 
and made of bleaclwd mwlta. Pillowcases are assumed to have been 42 by 36 inches in size and made of 
ble^ed muslm. Compiled from retail prices collected by Bureau of Labor Statistics— weighted average 
for 32 cities m the united States.; 

® Prices are for December and June of each season. 

e Prices are for December 1933, June and November 1934, March, July, and October 1935. 

2 Prices are for April and July 1936. 

8 Prices for pillowcases were not available for July 1936. 

2 Pric^ wmpiled from Sears Boebuck’s catalogs: Include (1) work shirts described as sanforized eham- 
^ (2) balbrlggan flat-knit cotton undershirts and drawers made from carded yam, (3) balbriggan flat- 

Jrmt cotton undershirts and drawers made from combed yarn, and (4) men's dress socks made from 2-ply 
mercerized yarns with 4-ply lisle toe and heel, seamless feet and double soles. 

Iff Data not available for the frdl and winter, 1929-30, for work shirts. 

Data not available for the fall and winter, 1931-32, for work shirts. 

J2 Includes business shirts, overalls, and pajamas. , Shirts are assumed to have been cotton business shirts, 
coUar attached, medium quality combed broadcloth, single yams, 128 by 68. Overalls are assumed to have 
oefu Bib, cotton; 2.20 white-beck denim: approximately 44 yards per dozen; preshrunk but not sanfori- 
zed. Pajamas are assnmed to have been made from 4?.5 yards of combed broadcloth (128 by 68). 

w Eetail prices of house dresses and nightgowns collected by Bureau of Labor Statistics. Estimated costs 
of cotton house dresses assumed to be cotton sheers, medium quality, size 36, printed lawn, voile, batiste, 
or dimity; color fast; sJiort sleeves; well made, requiring approximately 1 pound of cotton. Nightgowns 
aue a^umed to he cpttpm medium quality, size 16, liainsook, batiste, or crepe; taflored or emlaroidery 
trim; full cut; j^proxhnately ^ inches long, requiring about 1 pound of cotton. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 17. — Consumption, price of Middling yz-inch cotton at 10 markets, and index 
numbers of industrial production, United States, 1921-^^ to loss's 6 


Season 

Con- 
sump- 
tion of all 
cotton 1 

Price of 
Middling, 
%-inch, 10 
markets 2 

Index num- 
bers of indus- 
trial produc- 
tion, United 
States 3 
(1923-25=100) 

Season 

Con- 
sump- 
tion of all 
cotton 1 

Price of 
Middling, 
%-inch, 10 
markets 2 

Index num- 
bers of indus- 
trial produc- 
tion, United 
, States 3 
(1923-25=100) 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23- 

1923- 24- 

1924r25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929^30 

1930-31 

IfiOO bales 

5.909.8 

6, 666. 1 

5. 680. 6 
6,193.4 

6.465.9 

7.189.6 

6.834.1 

7. 091. 1 

6, 106. 8 
5,263.0 

Cents 

15.13 

23.43 

29.27 

26.09 
21.81 
15.11 

18.09 
19.38 

17.28 
11.33 

78.5 

! 101.4 

94.3 
101.8 

107.2 

108.2 
107.4 
120.3 
102.2 

83.8 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1936-36 

1,000 bales 

4. 866.0 
f*5, 960. 0 

1 6,137.4 

6. 600.0 
t 6, 700. 3 

5, 360. 0 

6, 351. 2 

Cents 

7.01 

} 6.04 

8 12.44 

1 9.77 

\ 8 16.30 

1 12. 30 

11.68 

65.9 
74. 1 

1 78.7 

84.7 

100,0 


1 Season beginning August. 

2 Season beginning April. 

3 Season beginning October, Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

< Excludes the cotton equivalent of clothing obtained from the cotton which was given to the American 
Eed Cross by Oongre.ss for relief; 540,000 bales were given in 1932-33 and 800,000 bales in 1938-34. The 
equivalent of approximately one-third of this amount of cotton was used in the clothing for which it was 
exchanged. 

5 Includes 4 cents processing tax, beginning with Aug. 1, 1933. Therefore ^ of 4 cents only is added to 
the average 10 market price of year beginning April 1933. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; consumption from Bureau of the Census: prices from records 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based on daily telegrams from each of the 10 designated spot 
markets; index ofindustnal production from the Federal Reserve Board, 


Table 18. — Cotton, price in United States: World supply of American and foreign 
and world index of industrial production, 1921’^22 to date 


Price of World 
Middling supply, i 
in 10 American 
markets cotton 


World supply of foreign 
cotton 1 


World index of industrial 
production (1923-26wl00) 


A.veraige 

Actual. Tread 

seasons of trend 


Season beginnmg Aug. 1 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29- 

1929- 30— 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

■ 1932-33 

1933-34 

193^35 

1935-36 



J j^dud^ only the commercial crop of China. 

2 Season begiiining Oct. 1 . 

oarry^verta running bales. 


JPercent 
100.0 
UO. 3 
108.6 

114.2 

113.0 
116. 9 
116.9 

124.6 

112.7 
95.8 

80.2 

86.0 
92. 7 
98.4 

108.7 


cotton and Indes of indnstrial produoUon are estimatea At^^wn wd foreign 


; of American and foreign 
Itural Economics. 
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Table 19. — Tobacco-processing tax rateSj specified dates 


Processing tax rates 


Class of tobacco 

On farm 

In processing order 





sales 

weight 

(per 

pound) 

Unstem- 
med (per 
pound) 

Stemmed 
(per pound) 

Date eflective 

Date discon- 
tinued 

Flue-cnxed: 

First domestic procfisping 

Cents 

4.2 

Ceids 

4.7 

Cents 

6.1 

Oct. 

1.1933 
1, 1936 

1. 1934 

1. 1935 

1. 1933 

1. 1934 

Oct. 

1,1933 

"Do 1 r 

1.89 

2.13 

2.73 

Oct. 

Jan. 

6, 1936 

First domestic processing of part 
used in manufacture of plug 
ch Awing tobacco and 

3.3 

3.7 

4.8 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1, 1935 

Do 

2.0 

2.3 

2.9 

Jan. 

6,1936 

Burley: 

First dcmestio prooAssmg . .. . _ 

2.0 

2.3 

3.1 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1.1934 

1.1935 

Do ■. 

6.1 

7.0 

9.5 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Do 

3.5 

4.0 

5.4 

Oct. 

1, 1935 

Jan. 

6, 1936 

First domestic processing of part 
used in manufacture of plug 
chewing tobacco and twist 

4.1 

4.7 

6.4 

Oct. 

1, 1934 

Feb. 

1, 1935 

Do 

2.5 

2.9 

3.9 

Feb. 

1,1935 

1.1933 

1.1934 

Jan. 

6, 1936 

Maryland: 

First domestic pT’ocossi Tig , . 

1.7 

L8 

2.4 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1, 1934 

Do r - — 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1,1935 

r>o 

3.62 

3.85 

5.2 

Oct. 

1, 1935 

Jan. 

6,1936 

Fire-cured: 

First dOTneptic processing 

2.9 

3.2 

4.1 

Oct. 

1, 1933 

Oct. 

1, 1935 

Do . , '.T, n 

2.14 

2.36 

3.1 

Oct. 

1, 1935 

Jan. 

] 

C, 1936 

First domestic processing of part 
used in manufacture of chewing 
tobacco , n., . ...T, ^ 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

Feb. 

1,1935 

Do. 

Dark air-cured: 

First domestic processing.. ... 

3.3 

3.8 

0.1 

Oct. 

1,1933 

Do. 

First domestic processing of part 
used in manufacture of chewing 
tobacco 

2.0 

2.3 

3.1 

Feb. 

1,1935 

Dc. 

Cigar leaf: 

First domestic pT*ocAs?**rig^- -^ - ^ 

13.0 

23.75 

2 5.0 

Oct. 

1, 1933 

Do. 

Do ' — - 

83.25 

8 4.3 

Feb. 

1.1935 

Do. 

First domestic" processing of cigar- 
leaf manufactured into scrap 
chewing end/or smoking tobacco- 

12.0 

8 2. 5 

23.3 

—do 

Do. 


1 Unsweated. 

* When cigar-leaf processed is of the kind classified in the U, S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 118 as Fire-cured tobacco. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 20. — Average farm price of tobacco, 19^2-35, average wholesale price of 
tobacco products, 1936-35, and coefficients of correlation with farm prices leading 
from 0 to 4 years 


Year 

Tobacco- 
Average 
farm price 
per 

pound 1 

Tobacco 
piroducts— 
Average 
wholesale 
price per 
pound* 

Year 

Tobacco- 
Average 
farm price 
per 

pound 1 

Tobacco 
products— 
Average 
wholesale 
price per 
pound 2 

19^ 

$0,228 

.190 

.190 

'l?9 

’207 

:200 


1929 

$0. 184 
.128 
.082 
.105 
.130 
.214 
.183 

$1,513 

1.537 

1.492 

1.428 
1. 254 
1.360 
1. 368 

1923 


1930 — — 

1924 


1931 - 

I99f> - 


1932 

1926 

$1,468 

1.491 

1.485 

1933- - 

1097 

1934 - 

1928 — 

i 1985 - 


OOEFFIOIENTS OF OORREpATION BETWEEN FARM PRICES AND WHOLESALE 


Farm ^ices leading 

.... “r” 

Farm prices leading 

Values of 
'‘r” 

Years: 

n __ 


-026 

Years— Continued 

2H — - 

-1-.934 

u 

j 

Ktra 

3___ 

-i-.803 

1 . 


k681 


-H.642 


- 

k858 

K953 


-j-.40l 

___ 

2- — 


r. 


1 Crop-year basis. s Calendar-year 4)asis. Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
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Table 21. — Farm-price weights: Percentage of tobacco f by types, used in the manu- 
faciure of tobacco products, 19S4 


Item 


Percentage of tobacco used in the manufacture 
of— 


Cigarettes 


Cigars 


Granulated 
smoking i 
tobacco 


Plug chew- 
ing tobacco 


Flue-cured 

Burley 

Maryland- 

Dark air-cured. 

Cigar filler 

Cigar binder 

Cigar wrapjjer.. 


Percent 

57.9 

39.4 

2.7 


Percent 


Percent 

62.3 

33.8 

3.9 


Percent 
24. 9 
66. 1 


67.2 

23.2 
9.6 


19.0 


Total. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 22 . — Farm prices of tobacco by types and weighted’^average farm prices of 
tobacco used in the manufacture of cigarettes, cigars, granulated smoking tobacco 
and plug chewing tobacco, 1923-S5 ^ 




Cigarette tobacco 

Cigar tob^co 

Year 

Flue- 
cured, pel 
pound 

. Burley, 
per pound 

Mary- 
I land, per 
pound 

Weighted 
average 
per pound 

• Filler, 

[ per pound 

Binder, 

1 per pound 

Wrapper 
1 per pound 

Weighted 

5 average 
per pound 

1923 

$0,208 
.216 
.200 
.249 
.205 
.173 
.180 
.120 
.084 
.116 
.153 
' -273 

.200 

$0,200 

.201 

.180 

.131 


$0,207 

.210 

.193 

.201 

.227 

.228 

.197 

.138 

.087 

.121 

.136 

$0. 165 
.149 
.107 
.099 
.137 

$0. 219 

$0. 833 


1924 


$0,242 

1925 


.162 

.731 

.208 

1926 


.163 

.838 

.188 

1927 


.202 

.&33 

.193 

1928 

.305 

.218 

165 


. 190 

.869 

.220 

1929 


. 149 

.178 

.763 

.215 

1930 

. 4&77 

. 127 

.204 

.663 

.186 

1931 


.150 

.168 

.083 

. 153 

.687 

,167 

1932 


.068 

.087 

.628 

.126 

1933 


.045 

.069 

.607 

.095 

1934 


. 178 
.175 

I .186 

. 064 

.086 

.677 

.112 

1935 " 


.229 

.196 

.090 

.121 

.761 

.161 



. 104 

.126 

.723 

.169 


Tobacco 

> used in gr 
toba 

anulated smoking 
icco 

Tobacco used in plug chewing tobacco 


Flue- 

eured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Weighted 

average 

Flue- 

cured 

Burley 

Bark air- 
cured 

Weighted 

average 

1923 

$0,208 
. 216 

Oa oaa 

$0,277 

.227 

.237 

.202 

$0,208 





1924 

W. 400 

$0,208 

$0,200 

$0,106 

.116 

.081 

.072 

102 


1925 " 

i 200 

. 201 

.211 

.216 

.201 


1926 

*240 

. 180 

. 195 

.200 

.180 


1927- 

- 

. 131 

.207 

.249 

. 131 


1928 

. MfO 

172 

.259 

.272 

.277 

.224 

.206 

.269 

« XH/V ' 

1929 

« A/O 

.305 

.221 

.173 

.306 

117 


1930 

. JlOU 
. 120 

.218 

.197 

.180 

.218 

.156 

.087 

lAfi 

» 400 

im 

i 084 

. 155 

.266 

.138 

.120 

iVroi 

. Jipo 

1932. 

. lid 

.087 

• 150 

.088 

.084 


. 1$2 

im 


.125 

. 168 
.178 

.121 

.116 

.163 

.126 

.106 

.169 

.191 



1934 

. lOO 

. 105 
.169 

.138 

« 

. iw 

1935 

• 4/0 
200 

,176 

.234 

.273 

. 073 

. Ill 



. 191 

.185 

.196 

.200 

.080 

. 177 
.172 

Source: Bureau of Agricultaral EconomifiR. 
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Tabx.ei 23. — Wholesale prices of tobacco products, weighted-average farm prices, 
leading years, and processors^ margins, 1926-S6 


Year 


Cigarettes 


Wholesale 
price (per 
pound) 


Average 
farm price 
(per pound) 
2H years 
preceding 


Margin 
(per pound) 


Wholesale 
price (per 
pound) 


Cigars 


Average 
fanh price = 
(per pound) 
2]4 years 
preceding 


Margin 
(per pound) 


1926- 

1927- 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 
1934- 
1935. 
1936- 


$1,952 

$0,209 

1.945 

.202 

1.902 

.197 

1.907 

.214 

2.009 

.228 

2.076 

.213 

2.168 

.168 

1.726 

.113 

1.866 

.104 

1.868 

.128 

11.868 

.182 


$L743 

$2,272 

1,743 

2.281 

1.705 

2.239 

1.693 

2.265 

1.781 

2.200 

1.862 

2.103 

1.990 

2.083 

1.613 

1.920 

1.761 

1.926 

1.740 

1.897 

11.686 

11.889 


$0,225 

$2,047 

.198 

2.083 

.191 

2.048 

.207 

2.058 

.218 

1.982 

.201 

1.902 

.172 

1.911 

.142 

1.778 

.111 

1.814 

.104 

1.793 

.137 

1 1.762 


Year 

Smoking 

Plug 

All pn^ucts 

Whole- 

sale 

price (per 
pound) 

Average 
farm 
price <per 
pound) 
2J^ years 
preced- 
ing 

Margin 

(per 

pound) 

Whole- 

sale 

price (per 
pound) 

Average 

farm 

price (per 
pound) 
21^ years 
preced- 
ing 

Margin 

pound) 

Whole- 

sale 

price (per 
pound) 

Averse 
farm 
price (per 
pound) 
2K years 
preced- 
ing 

Margin 

pound) 

X926 

$0,924 

$0,210 

$0. 714 

$0,696 

$0. 187 

$0,509 

$1,468 

$0,190 

$1,278 

1927 

.924 

.203 

.721 

.696 

.178 

.518 

1.491 

.179 

1.312 

1928 

.924 

.201 

.723 

.696 

.158 

.538 

1.485 

.173 

1.812 

1929 

.924 

.216 

.708 

.696 

.187 

.509 

1. 513 

.193 

1.320 

1930 

.924 

.223 

.701 

.696 

.231 

.465 

1.537 

.203 

1.334 

1931 

.780 

.209 

.671 

.696 i 

.207 

.489 

1.492 

.192 

1.300 

1932 

.569 

.168 

.401 

.669 

.160 

.509 

1.428 

.156 

1.272 

1933 

.569 

.113 

.466 

.697 1 

.104 

.493 

1.254 

.106 

1.149 

1934 

.569 

.106 

.464 

.642 

.092 

.550 

1. 350 

.093 

1.257 

1936 

.569 

.130 

.439 

.642 

.109 

.533 

1. 368 

.117 

1.251 

1936 

1 .669 

.186 

1.383 

1.642 

.144 

1.498 

11.367 

.172 

1 1. 195 


1 DFirst 6 months only. 

Source: IBureau of Agricultural Economics. 


nr A ’ft T.TT. 24 . — Average margins between the farm price of tobacco and the wholesale 
'pT^ce of tobacco products, and the average processing tax on farm-sales weight, 
specified periods 



Margin per pound j 

Average 

Item 

Average 
1933 and 
first half 
of 1936 

Average 
1934 and 
1936 

Average 
increase 
during tax 
period 

processing 

taxon 

farm-sales 

weight 

_ __ ----- 

$1,637 

$1,760 

$ail3 

$0,039 

nicroJTS ^ __ 

1.769 

1.804 

.035 

.(©0 

-------- 

.432 

.452 

.020 

.038 


.495 

.642 

.047 

.027 

- 






Soiixoe: Biireau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 25. — Wholemle 'price, per pound, of tobacco products, by months, January 

19SS to June 19S6 


Date 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Smoking 

Plug 

i<J33 — ^iTannary 

$1,863 

1.747 

$2,013 

$0,569 

.569 

$0,589 

.589 

Fphraary . . , , , . 

1.905 i 

MarrtiN . ..... 

1.708 

1.905 

.569 

.589 


1.708 

1. 905 

.569 

.589 


1.708 

1.905 

.569 

.589 



Tun^ - 

1.708 

1.905 

.569 

.589 

July 

1.708 

1.905 

.569 

.589 

Angnst , , , 

1.708 

1.905 

.569 1 

.589 

RftptAmbftr _ _ _ _ 

1 1. 708 

1.905 

.569 i 

.589 

October^- ^ - 

1. 708 

1.924 

.569 

.589 

November ^ 

! 1. 708 

1.921 

.669 i 

.642 

December . _ _ _ .. _ 

1 1. 708 

1.921 

.569 

.642 

,642 

1^34 — ^JflTixiAry . - _ . 

1.831 

1.919 

.569 

Fehniary _ . 

1.868 

1.930 

.569 

.642 

March ' . . _ _ . _ . _ ^ _ 

1. 868 

1.928 

.569 

.642 

April. . 

1.868 

1.928 

.569 

.642 

IVfay . , _ _ _ 

1.868 

1.928 

.569 

.642 

Tnne 

1.868 

1.928 

.569 

.642 

July . _ . - . 

1.868 

1. 928 

.569 

.642 

Appist - - 

1.868 

1.928 

.569 

.642 

September.. _ 

1.868 

1.928 

.669 

.642 

October. _ 

1. 868 

1.921 

.569 

.642 

November ... , . _ .. 

1.868 

1.918 

.569 

.642 

.642 

December . _ _ . . 

1. 868 

1.918 

.569 

193.*; — ^Jamiary 

1.868 

1. 918 

.569 

.642 

February _. ^ __ 

1.868 

1.923 

.569 

.642 

March - - 

1. 868 

1. 923 

.569 

.642 

April 

1.868 

1.891 

.569 

.642 

l^y. , ... ^ , 

1.868 

1.891 

.569 

.642 

.Tune. _ . - . _ . _ . 

1.868 

1.891 

.569 

.642 

July. - - -- .. - . , - 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

August- . — _ , _ - _ 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

September ’ 

1. 868 

1. 889 

.569 

.642 

October . _ - 

1. 868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

November. _. . 

1.868 

1. 889 

.569 

.642 

December . _ . _ ^ ^ 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

1936 — ^January _ . . . . _ _ 

1. 868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

February 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

March . . ... _ _. 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

April __ ^ 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

3\&y— _ _ 

1. 868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 

June - - 

1.868 

1.889 

.569 

.642 



Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 26. — Retail prices, wholesale prices, and distributors^ margins for tobacco 

products, 1926-36 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Ketail 

price 

Wholesale 

price 

Distribu- 

tors' 

margin 

Retail 

price 

Wholes.<ile 

price 

Distribu- 

tors' 

margin 


$2.52 

$1.95 

$0.57 

$3. 61 

$2.27 

$1.34 


2.49 

1.94 

.65 

3. 56 

2.28 

1.27 


2:43 


.63 

3.43 

2.24 

1.19 


2.36 

1.91 

.45 

3.38 

2,26 

1. 12 


2.39 

2.01 

.38 

2.89 

2.20 

,69 

1931 

2.42 

2.08 

.34 

2.35 


.26 

1932„_. 

2.53 

2.16 

.37 

2.11 

2.08 

.03 

1933 

2.09 

1.73 

.36 

1.93 

1.92 

.01 

1934 

2.23 

1.87 

.36 

2.03 

1.93 

.10 

1935„ 

2,30 

1.87 

.43 

1.94 

1.90 

.04 

19361 

2.29 

1.87 

.42 

1.86 

1.89 

3-..04 


1 First 6 months only. 

2 See footnote 12, p. 43. 
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Tables 26. — Retail 'prices^ wholesale prices j and distributors^ margins for tobacco 

products f 1926— S6 — Continued 


Year 

Smoking 

Plug 

All products 

Retail 

price 

Whole- 

sale 

price 

Distribu- 

tors* 

margin 

Retail 

price 

Whole- 

sale 

price 

Distribu- 

tors* 

margin 

Retail 

price 

Whole- 

sale 

price 

Distribu- 

tors* 

margin 

1926 

$1.38 

$0.92 

$0. 46 

$1. 17 



$2. 18 

$1.50 

$0.68 

1927 

1.36 

.92 

.44 

1. 16 

.70 

.46 

2.17 

1.53 

.64 

1928 

1.34 

.92 

.42 

1. 16 

.70 

.46 

2.14 

1.52 

.62 

1929 1 

1. 35 

.92 

.43 

1.15 

.70 

.45 

2. 12 

1.55 

.57 


1. 35 

.92 

.43 

1. 12 

.70 

.42 


1.58 

.45 

1931 

1. 24 

.78 

.46 

1.09 

. .70 

.39 

1.88 

1.53 

.35 

1932 

.96 

.57 

.39 

1.07 

.67 

.40 

1. 79 

1.46 

.33 

1933 

.93 

. 57 ' 

.36 


.60 

.42 

1.59 

1.28 

.31 

1934 

.92 

.57 

.35 


.64 

.41 

1.70 

1.38 

.32 

1935 

.91 

.57 

.34 


.64 

.38 

1.74 

1.39 

.35 

1936 1 

.90 

.57 

.33 


.64 

.38 

1.71 


.32 


1 First 6 months only. 

SoTirce: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 27. — All tobacco products ifiXiCepi snuff): Per^capita consumption in the 
United States related to average retail prices and to index numbers of industrial 
income^ 1926-SS 


Yev 

Per-capita 
consump- 
tion . 
(pounds) 

Retah 
price per 
pound! 

Index numbers 
of income of 
industrial 
workers (1924- 
29=100) Octo- 
ber-September 
average 

Per-canita ex- 
penditure 
(price X con- 
sumption) 


7.15 

$2.18 

101.8 

$15.59 


7.09 

2.17 

101.3 

15.39 


7.07 

2.14 

98.4 

15.13 

1929 * 

7.20 

2.12 

105.1 

15.26 


6.90 

2.03 

93.1 

14.01 


6.62 

1.88 

70.7 

12.45 


6.00 

1.79 

48.8 

10.74 

1933 - 

6.13 

1.59 

43.8 

9.75 

1934 - 

6.53 

1.70 

57.3 

11. 10 


6.68 

1.74 

62.8 

11.62 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics average retail prices of the various products (except snu£f)» weighted accord- 
ing to tbe volume of tax^paid withdrawals. Retail pric^ of snuff were not reported. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 28. — Tobacco y all types: Price paid to growers and total supply y 1922—23 to 

1935-36 



Price per 
pound to 
growers 

Supply 

Year 

Carry-over be- 
ginning of sea- 
son (pounds) 

Production 

(pounds) 

Total (pounds) 

1922-23 J 

$0,228 

1,548,500,000 

1,254,300,000 

2.802.800,000 

1923-24, - 

.190 

1,641,600,000 

1.517.600.000 

1.244.900.000 

3,169,200,000 

1924r-25 - 

.190 

1,825,500,000 

3,070,400,000 

1925-23 

.168 

1.832,000,000 

1,376,000.000 

3,208,000,000 

192e-27_ 

.179 

1.871.700.000 

1.794.300.000 

1,289,300,000 

3,161,000,000 

1927-28 

.207 

1,211,300,000 

3,005,600,000 

1928-29-,. 

.200 

1,686. TO 000 

1,373,200,000 

^059,300,000 

1929-30. - 

.184 

1.638.300,000 

1,537,300,000 

3, 175, 600, 000 

1 

.128 

1,685,100,000 

1,647,400,000 

3,33^ 500,000 

1 . , , 

.082 

1,930,900,000 

1,583,600,000 

3,513,600^000 


; ,1(^ 

f 2,303,700,000 

1,022,800,000 

3,326,500,000 

19:1.^34 , - 

.130 

2,139,000,000 

i,366,mooo 

3.505,200,000 

1934r-35 

.214 

2,289,000,000 

1,045,700.000 

3,334,700,000 


.183 

j 2,221i 000,000 

l,mTO09O 

3,604,700,000 





Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 29 — Price comparison oj specified corn products and raw cane sugar. New 
York, annual, 192^-SS, hy monihs, November 1931 to July 1986 


Year and month 

Price per 100 pounds 

Index numbers (1928-32»100) 

Corn products 

Cane 
sugar, 
raw, 96° 3 

Corn products 

Cane 
sugar, 
raw, 96° 

Sirup 43° 
crystal i 

Sugar, 
80° 2 

Sirup 43° 
crystal 

Sugar, 

80° 

1099! 

$2.79 


$4.70 

78.5 


133^ 

1093 

3.46 


7.00 

97.4 


tssLo 

1Q9A 

3.90 


6.00 

109.7 


itcLs 

1Q9S 

4.00 


4.30 

112.6 


I 22 I 2 

109fi 

3.32 


4. 30 

93.4 


1^L2 

19^7_ - 

3..26 


4.70 

91.7 


133..5 

1928 

4.02 

$4. 16 

4.20 

113.1 

112.4 

119.3 

1929 - 

4.14 , 

4.16 

3.80 

116. 5 

112.4 

108.0 

1930 

3.84 

3.98 

3.40 

108.0 

107.6 

96.6 

1931 

3.17 

3.47 i 

3. 30 

89.2 

93.8 

93.8 

1932 - 

2.60 

2.73 1 

2.90 

73.2 

73.8 

82.4 

1933 

2.80 

2.98 1 

3.20 1 

78.8 

80.5 

90.9 

1931— N 0 vember 

3.21 

3.65 

3.40 

90.3 

95.9 

96.6 

December 

3.12 

2.90 

3.20 

87.8 

78.4 

90.9 

1932— January 

2.77 

2.83 

3.10 

77.9 

76.5 

88.1 

February 

2.68 

2.81 

2.90 

75.4 

75.9 

82.4 

Marfth _ . 

2.68 


2.80 

75.4 


79^ 

April 

2.68 

2.81 

2.60 

75.4 

75.9 

73.9 

May 

2.58 

2.71 

2.60 

72.6 

73.2 

73.9 

June 

2.58 

2.71 

2.80 

72.6 

73.2 

79.6 

July 

2.58 

2.71 

3.00 

72.6 

73.2 

86.2 

August 

2.58 

2.71 

3.20 

72.6 

73.2 

90.9 

September 

2.58 

2.71 

3.10 

72.6 

73.2 

88.1 

October 

2.56 

2.68 

3.20 

72.0 

72.4 

90.9 

November 

2.48 

2.61 

3.00 

69.8 

70.5 

86.2 

December 

2.48 

2. 61 

2.90 

69.8 

70.6 

82.4 

1933— January 

2.43 

2.61 

2.70 

68.4 

70.5 

76.7 

February 

2.43 

2.61 

2.80 

68.4 j 

70.6 

79.5 

March 

2.43 

2.61 

3.00 

68.4 

70.6 

85.2 

April 

2. 61 

2.79 

3.10 

73.4 

75.4 

88.1 

May 

2.88 

3.06 

3.30 

81.0 

82.7 

93.8 

June - 

2.88 

3.06 

3.40 

81.0 

82.7 

96.6 

July 

2.90 

3. 15 

3.60 

81.6 

85.1 

1 99.4 

August 

3.03 

3. 21 

3. 60 

85.3 

86.8 

99.4 

September 

3.03 

3.21 

3.60 

• 85.3 

86.8 

102.3 

October 

2.90 

3.08 

3.30 

81.6 

83.2 

93.8 

November 

2.96 

3.14 

3. 20 

83.3 

84.9 

90.9 

December 

2.99 

3.17 

3.20 

84.1 

86.7 

90.9 

1934— January 

2.99 

3.17 

3.20 

84.1 

85.7 

90.9 

February 

2.99 

3.17 

3.30 

84.1 

85.7 

93.8 

March 

2.99 

3.17 

3.10 

84.1 

86.7 

88.1 

April 

2.99 

3.17 

2.80 

84.1 

86.7 

79.5 

May 

2.99 

3.17 

2.80 

84.1 

86.7 

79.5 

June — 

3.15 

3.33 

2.90 

88.6 

90.0 

82.4 

July — 

3.30 

3.48 

3.20 

92.9 

94.1 

90.9 

August 

3.79 

3.97 

3.30 

106.6 

107.3 

93.8 

September 

3.85 

4.03 

2.90 

108. 3 

108.9 

82.4 

October 

3.62 

3.80 1 

2.90 

101.9 

102.7 

82.4 

November 

3.65 

3.83 

2.90 

102.7 

103.6 

82.4 

December 

3.75 

3.93 

2.90 

105.5 

106.2 

82.4 

1935— January 

3.76 

3.93 

2.80 

105.6 

106.2 

79.5 

February 

3.76 

3.93 

2.90 

106.6 

106.2 

82.4 

March 

3.73 

3.89 

3.00 

105.0 

106.1 

85.2 

April ; 

3.78 

3.90 

3.30 

106.4 

106.4 

93.8 

May 

3.78 

3.94 

3.30 

106.4 

106.6 

93.8 

June..- — 

3.78 

3.94 

3.30 

106.4 

106.5 

93.8 

July 

3.78 

3.94 

3.30 

106.4 

106.5 

93.8 

August 

3.78 

3.94 

3.30 

106.4 

106.6 

93.8 

September - 

3.78 

3.94 

3.60 

106.4 

106.5 

99.4 

October - 

3.78 

3.94 

3.60 

106.4 

106.6 

102.3 

November 

3.60 

3.73 

3.60 

101. 3 

100.8 

99.4 

December 

3.44 

3.49 

3.10 

96.8 

94.3 

88.1 

1936— January- — 

3.26 

3.39 

3.30 

91.7 

91.6 

93.8 

February 

3.26 

3.41 

3,40 

91,4 

92.2 

96.6 

March 

3.30 

3.46 

3.60 

; 92.9 

93.5 

102.3 

April 

3.34 

1 3.60 

3.80 

' 94.0 

94.6 

108.0 

. May. - 

3.40 

1 3.56 

8.70 

96.7 

96.2 

106. 1 

June — — 

3.40 

3.56 

3.70 

95.7 

96.2 

106. 1 

July - — 

3.60 

3.76 

3.70 

101.3 

101.6 

105.1 


1 Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce, Trices are averages of quotations for 1 day each 
week. Trom April 1928 through February 1929, quoted as 42® crystal. 

* Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce. Trices are averages of quotations published on Satur- 
days of each week. 

J Compiled from Bureau of X<abor Statistics wholesale price bulletin. Department of Commerce. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. " 
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Table 30 , — Wholesale value of certain wet-process corn products, 
spread between them, Chicago, hy months, October 19S1 to 


nice of corn, and 
'uly 1936 



Wholesale value 

Com, 

• No. 3 
Yellow, 
market 
price per 
bushel 


Year and month 

Pearl 
starch, 
per pound 1 

Com oil 
(emde), 
per pound 2 

Gluten 
feed, per 
ton 3 

Total 
products 
in terms 
of com, per 
bushel^ 

Spread 
between 
IHroducts 
and com 

1931 — October 

Cents 

2.20 

2.29 

2.16 

2.11 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.02 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.97 

1.82 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 
1.96 
2.10 
2.10 
2.32 
2.45 
2.45 
2.35 

Cents 

3.9 

4.3 
3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.2 1 

2.9 1 
2.9 

3.3 

4.0 
A6 

4.2 

3.2 1 
2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

4.6 

6.0 

6.3 

5.2 

4.3 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

38.1 
42.7 

37.1 

Cffnis 

56.1 

56.6 

56.4 

63.4 

54.0 

55.0 
55.9 

November 





93.5 

M 

to 

! 

r 

1 

XO» 00 

13.90 

Pebrusury 


37.0 

March>_*^ 

XA* UV 



April 

12^40 



Afay ^ ^ 

12. 50 

CO* 4 


Jnnft. 

12.40 

10.65 
1L90 
13.05 
12.00 
10.70 
1L06 
11.60 
1L95 
12.80 
1A05 
15.85 
17.15 
21.00 
22.45 
20.76 
19.60 

20.66 


oL 4 


July 

0 



August 



Si* 7 

Sftfytft-mfiAr 




Octobp^r T - ^ - 

86.2 

77.3 
7A7 
76.2 

75.6 

77.0 

85.4 

93.7 

95.5 
108.6 

112.5 

109.5 
104.4 

101.6 

104.3 
103.9 

106.0 

107.4 
107.2 



NovArn>>er. - - 

24.9 
23.0 
^ 6 

O 

I>eo«mber - ™ 

51.7 
5L6 

52.5 
51.3 
50.9 

51.5 
621 

52.8 
6L5 
620 

64.2 

57.2 
i 57.8 

1 64.2 

1933 — ^.TamiflTyr 

Pfibrnary , ^ 

23.1 

26.7 
34.5 

42.2 

43.4 

55.8 
51.0 

47.5 

40.2 

44.4 

46.5 
49.7 

March. 

April - 

May - ^ 

June - _ 

July 

August 

September. - 

October 

3.9 

November 

2.26 

3.8 

December 

2.39 

2.39 

3.7 

3.7 

18.20 

17.80 

1934r— January 

February 

3. 39 

2.39 
2.39 

4.6 

18.45 
19.70 

19.45 

48.6 

48.9 

47.3 

57.4 

March . 

4.8 

5S.5 

April 

4.8 

59.9 

May „ . , _ ^ 

2.39 

4.7 

17.90 

106.7 

6L3 

54.4 

June - 

2.61 

4.7 

20.60 

112.1 

58.4 

53.7 

July 

2.71 

5.2 

21.25 

120.4 

64.1 

56.3 

Au^st- - - 

3.09 

6.0 

25.70 

138.7 

76.1 

62.6 

Septerob^^r . _ 

3.14 

6.9 

28.20 

144.1 

80.0 

64.1 

Octcbcr 

3.04 

i 7.7 

28.65 

142.3 

77.9 

64.4 

November 

3.05 

8.5 

30.10 

145.3 

83.4 

61.9 

December 

3.14 

9.4 

34.10 

153.3 

93.3 

60.0 

1935 — ^January ! 

3. 14 

9.9 

33.70 

153.8 

90.8 

63.0 

Eebruary 

3.14 

las 

31.85 

153.2 

87.7 

65.5 

March 

3.11 

10.4 

27.45 

148.2 

83.3 

64.9 

April 

3.13 

9.5 

24.65 

i 144.9 

89.0 

65.9 

May 

3.14 

1 8.9 

25.45 

i 145.0 

87.6 

57.4 

June 

3.14 

9.0 

24.46 

i 144.3 

85.1 

59.2 

July 

3.14 

8.7 

22.25 

141. 9 

84.8 

67.1 

August 

3. 14 

8.9 

21.20 

141.3 

80.6 

60.7 

Septcmbftr . _ 

3.14 

9.0 

19.96 

140.4 

83.2 

67.2 

October . _ 

3.14 

9.6 

22.00 

143.2 

820 

61.2 

Novemher . 

2.94 

9.9 

23.58 

138.1 

621 

76.0 

December 

2.70 

10.3 

23.75 

130.7 

69.0 

71.7 

1936 — ^January 

2.65 

9.6 

22.14 

126.4 

60.9 

65.5 

Pebriiary _ _ _ . 

2.69 

8.9 

20.08 

121.4 

61.3 

60.1 

March _ _ _ . 

2.65 

8.1 

18.40 

120.7 

60.8 

59.9 

April 

2.68 

8.2 

16.45 

120.2 

63.2 

67.0 

May 

2.76 

8.1 

16.70 

122.6 

63.2 

69.4 

Ji m A . 

2.75 

8.0 

17.90 

123.5 

64.0 

69.6 

July 

2.98 

8.9 

28.20 

14L9 

85.8 

66.1 








a Compiled in tanis, f. o. b. mills. Monthly price is 

simple average of the weekly range of prices. _ . . ,, 

8 OompOed from reports to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Monthly pnce is an average of 1 

^^^Weighte^ancordin?1;o^qWm^ produced per bushel of com as foHows: Pearl starch, 34.48 pounds; 
crude corn oil, 1.66 pounds; gluten feed (to represent all feed), 17.32 pounds. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table Zl.—Corn: Supplies, sales, receipts, and grindings, im-27 to 19S5-S6 



Carry-over, farm 
and market, plus 
crop 

Corn sold off 
farms 

Receipts at 10 
markets i 

Wet-process grindings 2 

Year beginning 
Oct. 1 




Per- 


Per- 


As a 

percentage of— 


For all 
purposes 

For 

grain 

Total 

cent- 

ageof 

grain 

supply 

Total 

cent- 

ageof 

grain 

supply 

Total 

Grain 

supply 

Corn 

sold 

Re- 
ceipts 
at 10 
mar- 
kets 

1926-27....1.... 

1,000 
bushels 
2,824,977 
2, 833, 402 
2, 757, 716 
2,669,372 
2,216,769 
2,741, 039 
3, 196,957 
2, 782, 588 
1,814,996 
2,356,705 

1,000 
bushels 
2,418,212 
2,435,471 
2, 353, 190 
2,283,378 

1 fiflJl (\(Y> 

1,000 
bushels 
467,205 
519,295 
639,907 
461, 471 
341, 671 
439,383 
645,027 
400,742 
141, 812 
382, 108 

Percent 

19.3 

21. 3 
! 22.9 

20.2 

18.0 

18.3 
19.2 
16.1 

9.6 

18.5 

1,000 

bushels 

Percent 

1,000 

bushels 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

36.4 

1927-28 

225, 295 
296, 184 
264, 693 
236,409 
180, 671 

9.3 

82,040 

3.4 

17.6 

17.0 
16.2 
17. 3j 

19.5 
14.2 

13.1 

17.6 

38.6 

19.1 

1928-29- 

12.2 

88, 091 

3.6 

1929-30_ _ 

11.2 

87, 202 
79, 958 

3.7 

32.9 

33.8 

36.8 
48.6 

31.9 
35.0 
55 2 

1930-31 

10.4 

3.5 

1931-32__ 

OVOf 

2,395,655 

2,842,188 

2,486,355 

1,483,653 

9 7<17 

9.5 

66,489 

62,463 

3.5 

1932~33__ 

128,434 

5.4 

2.6 

1933-34___ 

224, 166 

7.9 

71,643 

2.6 

1934-35_._ 

201, 282 

8.1 

70,640 

2.8 

1935-36 

99, 221 
183,350 

6.7 

64,809 

3.7 


My UOO^ iCi 

8.9 

72.961 

3.5 

39.' 8 


* -A Indianapolis, Kansas City. Omaha 

^ discontinued in June 19^. 

Compiled by the Com Refiners' Statistical Bureau, Chicago, 111. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 




A..WU 1 B, AViwwauKee, jvimneapolis, 
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V*TIU! 32 —Wholesale valw of certain dry-process <n^n products per busM of 
19$1 to July 1936 




Wholesale value 


Year and month 

Com 

meal, 

white, 

per 

pound 

Com 

flour, 

per 

pound 

Hominy 
feed, 
per ton 

Total 
)roducts 
n terms 
of com, 
per 

bushel 1 


Cents 

1.62 

Cents 

1.62 

1.81 

Dollars 

19.55 

24.68 

24.09 
20.64 
19.15 
18.74 

19.09 
18.66 
16.92 
16.66 

Cents 

73.20 


1.81 

84. 48 


1.62 

1, 64 

77.76 


1.66 

1.66 

72.28 


1.64 

1. 54 

70.14 


1.42 

1.42 

65.^ 


1.36 

1.36 

64. 09 


1.34 

1.34 

W 

JllTIfi 

1.30 

1.30 

S9* dO 


1.30 

1, 31 

59.73 


1.36 

1. 36 

17.45 

62.48 


1.31 

1. 31 

16.98 

16.78 

16.19 

17.231 

60.36 


1. 10 

1.06 

52.00 


1.17 

1.05 

54.39 


1.09 

1.06 

53. 10 


1.10 

1.05 

16. 85 

53. 01 


1.07 

1.05 

16.92 

17.33 

17.66 



1.15 

1.05 

1.12 

1.46 

1.64 

54. 94 


1.42 



1. 66 

19.88 

74. OU 


1.64 

21.00 



1.81 

1.84 

1.78 

1.78 

1.68 

1.88 

2^,15 

oo. li 


1.74 

27. 12 



1.68 

24.^ 

oU« OU 
Ti. A1 


1.60 

21.31 

DJ. 


1.90 

21.76 

cn. D1 
BA 


1.93 ! 

1.94 

22.25 

SO. £6 
on RQ 


2.01 

1.90 

24.50 

yu. oy 

BO AS 


1.89 

1.90 

26.50 

26.34 

00. Uo 
OA AA 


1.95 

1.90 

1.88 

1.88 

yu. 00 

SA 


1.91 

23.70 

oO. OA 
SO 77 


2.09 

21. 40 

00 . 1 • 
OS AR 

JTUX^B 

2.20 

2. 02 
2.22 
2.30 
2.33 

25. 95 

yo. uo 

OO 9S 


2.25 

24.96 

yy. OO 
114. 


2,61 

32. 10 

llx. OU 
117 71 


2.67 

33. 67 

ilf . 1 1 
117 SI 


2.65 

2.35 

30.82 

11 /. 01 
19R OS 


2.81 

2.35 

2.62 

2.66 

2.65 

34. 86 

xAOm yo 
ISA SS 


2.92 

38. 97 

iox. OO 
iso IS 


2.82 

37. 54 

xou. 10 
19ft A7 


2.81 

34. 10 

lAD. xi 
HO 11 


2.63 

2.61 

2.61 

32. 10 

Qf> DA. 

XIV* IX 

123, 98 

jj^prii 

2.80 

Qi. Ux 
QO Gd. 

124 ] 14 


2.72 

2.76 

00 * n 

120! 67 


2.69 

2.54 

2.61 

2.63 

2.60 

2.65 

2.47 

2.16 

32. 22 
OQ OB 

116.33 


2.64 

2 o. V9 
OO 1 R 

114.84 


2.58 

10 

117! 01 


2.64 

29. 72 

192 fll 


2.82 

30, 32 

X£A, DA 

ins ft2 


2.45 

27. 36 

lUO. OA 
102 


2. 30 

26.72 

JLUA BA 

96.70 


2.16 

2. 09 

25.45 

93! 15 


2.11 

2. 05 

1 2.00 

23. 50 

9i!85 


2.09 

1 22.98 

* 96.05 


2.21 

2.00 

OA KT 

i 98.00 


2.23 

) 2. 14 

; Mm OU 

g OR Ar 

1 103. 81 


2.3€ 

1 2. 1C 

i Ol 

» oe A/* 

1 133] 47 

July 

3.04 

i 2. 5S 

5 oo.UV 



Com, 
No. 3 
STellow, 
market 
price 
per 
bushel 


Spread 

between 

com 

and 

products 


CmU 
54.3$ 

59.50 

61.69 

50.72 

48.69 

48.00 

46. 02 

44.84 

43.47 

46.12 

45.69 

45.12 

40.62 

41.19 

40. 62 
40.26 

39.47 
41.54 

48.58 

59.00 

67.97 
71.88 
64.81 

62.02 

55.19 

61. 16 
62. 15 

64.84 

65.34 

66.05 
60.76 

63.84 
71.96 

76.06 

89.12 

92.22 

91.03 

97.63 
106.82 

103.72 

102.16 

97.75 

104.50 

103.12 
98.08 

101.59 

98.12 
101. 00 
107. 69 

82.35 
74.62 

82.34 

81.35 

79.00 
80.88 

78.00 

78.69 

99.50 


Cents 

18.82 

24.98 

26.17 

21.56 

21.45 

17.74 

18.07 

18.16 
16.49 
14.61 

16.79 
15.23 
11.38 

13.20 

12.58 
12.76 

12.74 
13.40 

14.80 

16.00 
17.33 
13.29 
20.02 

17.98 
19.42 
23.45 

24.08 

26.75 

23.74 
25.61 
26.07 
25.93 
26.10 
23.32 
25.18 
25.49 
26.28 
2^40 

28,51 
26.43 
24.31 

21.36 

19.48 
21.02 

22.59 

14.74 

16.72 

16.01 
14.92 
26.27 

27.69 

14.36 

11.80 

12.85 

16.17 

3 20.00 
3 25.12 
2 33. 97 


1 


or 0<tomer«- 

averages are averages Of 1 quotation each week (Saturday). 
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Table S3 . — Wholesale price and Federal tax per gallon of grain alcohol, value of 
alcohol per bushel of corn, price of corn, and spread between corn and alcohol 
f^ew York, by months, October 19S1 to July 19S6 


Year and montli 


Grain alcohol 190® i 


Whole- 
sale price,] 
per gal- 
lon 


Federal 
tax, per 
gallon 


Price of 
alcohol 
less tax, 
per gal- 
lon 


Value 

per 

bushel 
of corn 


Corn, 
No. 3 
Yellow, 
market 
price, 
per 
bushel 


Spread 
^ per 
bushel 
between 
value of 
alcohol 
and price 
of corn 


1931— October-, 

NovembOT- — 

December- 

1933— January- 

Febroary - 

March 

April 

yi&Y 

June..- - 

July-.- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December.- 

1®33—Jannary 

Feinua^ 

March 

April 

May. 

June - 

Jnly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decemb®-- 

19S4r— January 

February 

March— 

April 

May 

June— 

July... 

August I 

September 

O^ber " 

November 

December--, " 

193S — ^January- 

Feimiary 

March. 

April., 

May- 

June ... J 

July.— — 

August I 

September 

Octobw— 

Novfflnber.- 

Decembesr --I-."::””:'" 

1836— -January 

Fetaary-I— I” 

March- 

April 

May 

June- 

July—.. 


$2,483 

2.495 

2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 
2.495 

2.495 

2.496 
2.495 
2.495 

2.495 

2.496 

2.495 

2.496 
2.495 

2.495 

2.496 
2.495 
2.495 


4.355 

4.355 

4.366 

4.366 

4 355 

4 355 

4.365 

4.355 

4 355 

4 355 

4.355 

4 365 

4355 

4366 

4510 

4 560 

4560 

4660 

4560 

4560 

4560 

4560 

4 560 

4553 

4.530 

4.630 

4530 

4530 

4630 

4455 


$2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 

2.09 


.405 

.405 

.405 

.406 

.406 

.405 

.405 

.406 

.405 

.405 

.405 

.405 

.406 

.405 

.406 

.405 


1 bushel of com 


$0,982 

1.012 

1,012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 

1.012 


2.09 

.405 

1.012 

2.09 

.405 

1.012 

2.09 

.406 

1.012 

2.09 

.406 

1.012 

2.09 

.405 

1.012 

2.09 

.406 

1.012 

2.09 

.406 

1.012 

2.09 

.405 

1.012 

iso 

.566 

i.388 

3.80 

.556 

1.388 

3.80 

.566 

1.388 

3.80 

.565 

1. 388 

3. 80 

.555 

1.388 

3.80 

.556 

1.388 

3.80 

.566 

1. 388 

3.80 

.656 

1. 388 

3.80 

.665 

1.388 

3.80 

.566 

1.388 

3.80 

.656 

1.388 

3.80 

.666 

1.388 

3.80 

.666 

1.388 

8.80 

.556 

1.890 

3.80 

.710 

1.776 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.000 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.760 

1.900 

3.80 

.763 

1.882 

3.80 

.730 

1.825 

3.80 

.730 

1.825 

3.80 

.730 

1.825 

3.80 

.730 

1.825 

3.80 

.730 

1.825 

3.80 

■ .666 

1.638 


$0,516 

,507 

.487 

.480 

.460 

.448 

.435 

.401 

.457 

.461 

.406 

.412 

.405 

.4C^ 

.896 

.416 

.486 

.690 

.680 

.719 

.648 

.626 

.552 

.612 

.622 

.648 

.653 

.660 

.608 

.638 

.720 

.761 

.891 

.922 

.910 

.975 

1.058 

1.037 

1 . 0 ^ 

,978 

1.045 

1.031 

.981 

1.012 

.981 

1.010 

1.077 

.824 

.746 

.828 

.814 

.790 

.809 

.780 

.787 


$0,466 

.505 

.625 

.632 

.662 

.564 

.677 

.611 

.555 

.661 

.606 

.600 

.607 

.610 

.617 

.597 

.626 

.422 

.432 

.293 

.364 

.386 

.460 

.400 

.390 


.785 

.738 

.780 

.750 


.497 

.466 

.478 

.413 

.330 

.361 

.366 

.412 

.730 

.869 

.919 

.888 

.919 


1.076 
1. 154 
1.059 
1.011 
1.035 
1.016 
1.450 
1.038 
.643 



of Li^bor 

3biimal of Ootnuaerco; monthly 
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Table 34 . — Wholesale value of milled rice products, price of rough rice, and spread 
between them, per barrel. Southern States,^ by months, April 1933 to July 1936 


Year and month 

Value of 
milled 
rice prod- 
ucts per 

barrel 2 

Farm 
price 
rough 
rice per 
barrel 3 

Spread 

Year and month 

Value of 
milled 
rice prod- 
ucts per 
barrel * 

Farm 
price 
rough 
rice per 
barrel 3 

Spread 

1933 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1935 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

April 

(*) 

151.2 


January 

365.9 

277.2 

88. 7 

ivfav 

(4) 

201.6 


February 

362.1 

295.2 

66.9 

June 

299.2 

201.6 

97.6 

March..', 

388.2 

306.0 

82.2 

July 

307.4 

219.6 

87.8 

April 

403.8 

309.6 

94.2 

August 

341.9 

223.2 

118.7 

May 

424.7 

313.2 

111.5 

September 

367.8 

244.8 

123.0 

June 

440.0 

324.0 

116.0 

October. 

397.6 

277.2 

120.4 

July 

444.9 

316.8 

1 128.1 

N 0 vember 

402. 0 

273.6 

128.4 

1 

436.2 

266.4 

168.8 

December 

408.7 

270.0 

138.7 

i 

1 

438.5 

172.8 

265. 7 





October 

450.4 

198.0 

252.4 

1934 




November 

479.2 

234.0 

246.2 

January 

411.3 

273.6 

137.7 

Defteuihfir 

498.9 

259.2 

239.7 

February 

410.2 

284.4 

125.8 





March 

411.2 

284.4 

126.8 

1936 





411.8 

284.4 

127.4 

January 

427.6 

298.8 

128.8 

- 

412.0 

277.2 

134.8 

February 

400.9 

306.0 

94.9 

-TninA 

413.2 

277.2 

136.0 

Mamh _ 

410.7 

298.8 

111. 9 

July 

405.2 

270.0 

135. 2 

April, . 

463.2 

302.4 

150.8 

August 

396.4 

284.4 

112:0 

May __ 

467.5 

320.4 

147.1 

September. 

393.2 

262.0 

141. 2 

.Tnnp. _ _ 

459.5 

320.4 

139.1 

October - - 

389.8 

277.2 

112.6 

July 

455.4 

324.0 

131- 4 

November 

378.4 

295.2 

83.2 





December 

38Q.2 

280.8 

99.4 

1 






1 Including Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

2 Products in<^uded an<l weights: Fancy Blue Rose, 97 pounds per barrel of rough rice; screenings, 10 
pounds; brewers^ rice, 4 pounds; all at New Orleans. Prices obteined, from reports to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

3 Farm price per barrel for Louisiana, 162 pounds rough rice. 

^ Figures unavailable. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


i’ABLB 36 . — Wholesale value of milled rice products, price of rough rice, and spread 
between them, per 100 pounds, California, by weeks, April 1933 to July 1936 


Year and day 

Value of 
milled 
products 
per 100 
pounds ^ 

No.l 
paddy 
rough 
rice, 
per 100 
pounds 3 

Spread 

1933 

Cert^ 

Cents 

CerUs 

Apr. 3 

139.5 

106.0 

34.5 

Apr, lOJ 

ms 

106.0 

34 5 

Apr. 17 

139.6 

105.0 

34 5 

Apr. 24 

mo 

115.0 

3L0 

May 1 


146.0 


Mays 


146.0 


May 15 


166.0 


May 22 


172.0 


May 29 _ 




Junes 

190^0 

172.0 

^.0 

June 12 

mo 

172.0 

27:0 

June 19 

mo 

170.0 

29 0 

June 26 

lasio 

170.0 

29.0 

July 3 

2mo 

172.0 

36.0 

July 10 

208^0 

172.0 

36lO 

July 17 

21L5 

172.0 

39.6 

July 24 

20&0 

172.0 

36.6 

July 31 

208:6 

172.0 

36.6 

Aug. 7 

mo 

172.0 

36,6 

Aug, 14 

20& 6 

172.0 

36.0 


Year and day 

Value of 
milled 
products 
per 100 
pounds 1 

No.l 
paddy 
rough 
rice, 
per lOO 
pounds * 

Spread 

Aug- 21 ^ 

Cents 

208.0 

Cents 
172. 0, 

C&nts 

36.0 

Ang- 28„ -- 

205^0 

172.0 

sao 

jSept^ 4. 

205.0 

172. 0 

33.0 

fiApt.. li .. 

204.0 

172.0 

32.0 

flapt. 18 

204.0 

172.0 

32.0 

Pept. 9A 

206.0 

176.0 

31.0 

Oct. 2. 

219.0 

170.0 

49.0 

Ont- 9 

219l0 

170.0 

49.0 

net ifl 

219.0 

170.0 

49.0 

net 22 

230.5 

3 170. 0 

60.5 

net sn 

230.5 

8 170. 0 i 

60.5 

Nov- 6 

230.5 

3 170. 0 

60.5 

Mnv- 18 

230.5 

3 170. 0 

60.5 

•Mnir^n __ , 

230.5 

3 170.0 

60.5 

>Iov.27 

230.5 

3 170. 0 

60:5 

Dao- .2. „ 

2365 

3 170.0 

605 

Deo-lO._-^ 

230.5 

3 170.0 

60 5 

Tlae 17 _ 

230.5 

3 170.0 

605 


230.5 

3 175.0 

55.5 

Deo. 31 

230.5 

3 175. 0 

55.5 


1 Products Inehided: „ _ 
Milled from 10apoun4s of! 


cy Oalifomfei-Japan head rice, screenings^ and brewers' rice, San FraJDdiseo:*^ 
'^ 0 . 1 Paddy. 


2 No. 1 Paddy yielding 60 poiufcto of head rice, f.o.b. interior crowing potots. v a- 

3 Quotation on hasia w Mipeund yield converted to fiO-pound Basie by deducting ,6 cents per Iw pounds. 
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Ti.BtB ^.—WhoUsdle value of milled rice jrrmlucte, price of romh rice, mid s/imd 
‘between them, per 100 pounds, Calif orma, by weeks, April Hm to July WSti— 
Continued 


Year and day 


1934 


Jan. 8. 

Jan. 15 

Jan. 22 

Jan. 29 

Peb. 5 

Feb. 12 

Feb. 19 

Feb. 26 

Mar. 5 

Mar. 12 

Mar. 19. 

Mar. 26 

Apr. 2 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 16 

Apr. 23 

Apr. 30 

May 7 

May 14 

May 21 

May 28 

June 4 

June 11 

June 18 

June 26 

July 9 

July 16 

July 23 

July 30 

Aug, 6 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 10 

Sept. 17. 

Sept. 24. 

Oct. 1-^ 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 16.. 

Oct. 22. 

Oct. 29 

Nov. 5 

Nov- 12 

Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 

I>ea 3 

Oec. 10 

Dec. 17 

Oec. 24 

I>ec. 31 


1935 

Jan- 7- 

Janu 14 

Jan. 21 

Jan. 28. 

Fel>. 4 

Fel>- 11 

Feb. 18 

Feb. 25 

Mar. 4 

Mar. 11 „ 

Mar. 18 - 

Mar: 25 

Apr. 1 

Apr. 8 

Apr. 15........ 

Apr. 22 


Value ol 
milled 
products 
per 100 
pounds 

No. 1 
paddy 
rough 
rice, 
per 100 
pounds 

Spread 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

230.9 

3 175.0 

.55.0 

230.9 

8 176. 0 

55.9 

230.9 

8 176. 0 

55.9 

230.9 

8 175. 0 

55.9 

230.9 

3 175. 0 

6.5.0 

230.9 

3 175. 0 

65.0 

230,9 

3 175. 0 

55.9 

232.9 

3 175. 0 

57.9 

233.0 

175.0 

68.0 

2.33.0 

175. 0 

58.0 

233.0 

175.0 

68.0 

233.0 

176.0 

68.0 

233.0 

176.0 

68.0 

233.0 

175.0 

58.0 

233.0 

175.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

176.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58,0 

233.0 

175.0 

58,0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

175.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

175.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

175.0 

68.0 

233. 0 

176.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

175.0 

58,0 

233. 0 

175.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

175.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

176.0 

58.0 

233. 0 

176,0 

58.0 

233. 0 

176.0 

58.0 

233, 0 

176.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

- 233.0 

175.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

233.0 

175.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

233.0 

175.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 . 

233.0 

176.0 

58.0 . 

2.33.0 

166.0 

67.0 » 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 : 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 

283.0 

166.0 

67.0 : 

233.0 

366.0 

67.0 

. 233.0 

166.0 

67.0 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 

233. 0 

: 

166.0 

67,0 

238.0 

166.0 

67. 0 j 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 J 

233.0 

160.0 

67.0 I 

233.0 

166.0 

67. 0 1 

238.0 

166.0 

67, 0 J 

mo 

166.0 

67.0 1 

233.0 

166.0 

67. 0 J 

238.0 

166.0 

67,0 J 

238.0 

166.0 

67.0 J 

233.0 

166.0 

67.0 J 

238.0 

166.0 

67. 0 J] 

238.0 

166.0 

67.0 Ji 

233.0 

166.0 

67. 0^ Jl 

233.0 

175.0 

58. 0 Jl 

246. 5 

mo 

64. 5 Jl 

246. 5 

M86.0 

60.5 

■ , ■ ■' ' 


Year and day 


1935 

Ajw, SK) 

May 6 

May 13, . 
Mny20. . . 
May 27 
June 3 
June 10 

June 37 . 

June 21 

July 1 

July 8 .. 

July 15,.„ , 

July 22 

July 29.. 

Auk. 5 - 

AUK. 12, , * 

Aug. 19 

Aug. 26 

Bei»t. 2 

Sept. 9.», , , 
Sept. 16... « , , 

Sept. 38 

Sept. 80-.... 
Dot. 7-.,-.. 
Oct. 14— 

Oot. 21 

Oot.28 . 

Nov. 4 

Nov. U . 
Nov. 

Nov. 25 , . 



3>eo.«,, 

Deo. 16 ... 

06C.23 
Deo. 30.., 

1936 


r20.— . 




Valu0 of 

products 
IH^r ItHi 
IHunols 


VeiUit 
24<». 5 

m 0 

25;t, <1 

m, 0 
m, 0 

2fi;t 0 

m, 0 
m, 0 
25a. 0 
ua « 
mo 

253. 0 

m. 0 
mo 
mo 
mo 

258.0 

258.0 

258.5 

258.5 

368.5 

278.5 

278.5 

278.5 

278.5 


mo 

3HKJ) 

2H8.0 

mo 

28ao 

288.0 

mo 

288,0 

288,0 

288.0 


277.0 

977.0 

977.0 

stn.o 

289.0 

mo 

989 0 

989.0 

mo 


.Vo. I 
paddy 
rntigh 
rice. 
mr imi 
pounds 3 


( 

» iKu. n 
» ton. 5 
» urn. 5 

* llKt. 5 

» ion. 5 

» liM*. 5 

* m, 5 

» UHl.5 

* 196. 5 
M96.5 
» t«fl. 5 
M««,5 
» 196.5 
« lOfU 
» 196. 5 

* 196. 5 


mo 

tCEO 

ioao 

loao 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

120,0 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

190.0 

120.0 


taao 

127.0 

197.0 

197.0 

302.0 

202.0 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

202,0 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

209.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
,0 


dfu,. 


Spnnui 


(Hu 
57, (I 
5ft. r. 
6ft. n 
mji 
5fl. fl 
.tflfl 
5ft. r, 
5ft. 5 
5jt. .1 

as 

5ti.5 
5R.5 

56.5 
5<1.5 

56.5 
5fl. ,5 


165. ,5 

165. 5 

165.5 

165. 5 

168.0 
16B.() 

168.6 

168.0 

168.0 

168.0 
lfJH.O 

168.0 

168.0 

168,0 

168.0 


149.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80,0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

ao 

80.0 

87.5 

87.5 

67.5 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

1:1 


5 no reports. ^ converted 
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TABLfE 36. Rice: Wholesale price at New Orleans and New York, and retail price at 

New York, by months, January 1932 to July 1936 


Year and month 

Wholesale price per 
pound, fancy blue 
rose 

Betail 
price per 
pound, 

New York 

New 

Orleans 

New 

York 

1932 

January 

Cents 

2.84 

Cents 

3.22 

Cents 

7.7 

February ... 

2.62 

2.75 

7.4 

March, 

2.47 

2.66 

7.0 

April 

2.22 

2.62 

6.6 

May 

2.12 

2.60 

6.2 

June 

2. 14 

2.50 

6.2 

July 

1.95 

2.25 

6.3 

August 

2.14 

2. 36 

6.3 

September 

2.26 

2.46 

6.2 

October 

2.08 

2. 50 

6.3 

Nnvftmber _ 

2.00 

2.60 

6.1 

December 

1. 96 

2.60 

5,7 

1933 




January 

1.89 

2.42 

5.6 

February 

1. 80 

2.38 

5.6 

March 

1. 96 

2.47 

5.4 

April 

2.14 

2.44 

5.3 

May.— 

2.66 

2.84 

5.4 

June 

2.79 

2. 91 

5.5 

July 

2.89 


6.6 

August- 

3.19 


6.8 

Sftptembflr 

3. 37 


6,4 

October 

3.76 

4.12 

7.1 

November 

3.80 

4.16 

7.1 

December 

3.86 

4.26 

7.0 

1934 




January. - 

3.90 

425 

7.3 

February 

3.90 

4 26 

7.3 

March 

3.90 

422 

7.4 

April 

3.90 

4 20 

7.5 


Wholesale price per 
pound, fancy blue 
rose 

Betail 
price per 
pound, 
New York 

New 

Orleans 

New 

York 

Cents 

CerUs 

Cents 

3.90 

420 

7.5 

8.94 

420 

8.4 

3. 88 

420 

8.1 

3.74 

4.20 

8.2 

3.69 

412 

8.6 

3.68 

4 05 

8.5 

3.65 

405 

8.4 

3.57 

405 

8.5 

3.42 

3.94 

S.S 

3.38 

3.76 

8.S 

3.64 

3.94 

8.S 

3.76 

410 1 

8.8 

3.95 

425 1 

S.S 

408 

432 

8.7 

416 

488 

8.9 

407 

4.28 

8.8 

410 

425 

8.9 

4.28 

438 

8.9 

462 

481 

8.8 

470 

488 

8.8 

400 

431 

8.9 

3.74 

412 

8.8 

3.86 

422 

8.7 

4.28 

447 

8.8 

443 

458 

8.9 

434 

464 

8.9 

4.38 

465 

8.9 


Year and month 


1934 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December. . 


1935 


January — 
February... 

March 

Atril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November., 

December.. 


January.... 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July- 


Source: Bureau of Agrieoltoral Economics. Eetail prices compfled from Bureau of Labor Statisrios. 


Table 37. — Rice: Factors affecting retail prices, 19U-S5 


Year beginning 
August 

Betail 
prices per 
pound, at 
61 mar- 
kets 

United 
States 
carry- 
over, 
Aug.l, 
plus crop 

Index num- 
bers of in- 
come of indus- 
trial workers 
(1924-29=* 100) 

Year beginning 
August 

Retail 
prices per 
pound, at 
51 mar- 
kets 

United 
States 
carry- 
over, 
Aug. 1, 
pluscarop 

Index num- 
bers of in- 
come of indus- 
trial workers 
(1924-29=100) 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 — 

1924- 26 

1926-26 

1926- 27.—— 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 — - 

Cents 

9.3 

9.5 

9.7 
10.7 
11.6 
11.1 
10.2 

9.8 

tfOOO bar- 
rels 

12.774 
12,476 
10,698 

9,633 

9,249 

12,401 

13.489 

13.774 

77 

97 

98 
96 

101 

102 

98 

104 

1929- 30.-—,— 

1930- 31 

1931- 32. 

1932- 33 — — 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 — 

1935- 36 

Cents 

9.6 

8.9 

7.3 
6.1 

7.4 
S.2 
8:6 

U<m bar- 
rels 
12,153 
13,282 
13,558 
13,622 
- 11,877 
12,210 
11,290 

98 

74 

53 

42 

57 

61 

71 


Source: Bureau of A»ri<wriW^;B<s4n€^. Eetail price wmi^led from Bureau of Labor Statute. 


T\ble 38. — FeanuU, Virginia type: Price ami price spread, per pound, hy inonihs, 
November 1932 to July 1986 


Virginia type 


Season 

F. 0. b. 
cleaned 
fancy 

Growers’ 

price 

converted 
to cleaned 
basis 

Spread 

j 

F. 0 b. 
.shelled 
no, 1 

Growers* 

price 

ct)n verted 
to shcliod 
basis 

Spread 

1932-33 

November- 

Denem b®** - - - 

Cents 

3.25 

3.00 

Cents 

1.70 

1.06 

Cents 

1.65 

1.96 

(Ms 

3.00 

2.38 

< 'ents 

2. 43 

1. 50 

Cents 

.57 

.88 

To,rin<vrV- - - 

3, 00 

1.06 

1.96 

2.38 

1, 50 

.88 


2.76 

1. 06 

1.70 

2.38 

1. 50 

.88 


2. 76 

1.06 

1.70 

2. 02 

1.60 

1. 12 


2.76 

1. 18 

1.67 

2.88 

1. 68 

1.20 


3.26 

1.70 

1, 66 

3.88 

2. 43 

1. 46 


3.25 

1.84 

1.41 

4. 12 

2. 62 

1.50 

July 

1 3.62 

2.76 

.87 

4,88 

3. 93 

.96 


1 4.12 

2.02 

1.60 

5.25 

3. 76 

1 1. 50 

Sel^mber»».-- 

4.00 

2, 02 

1. 38 

5.00 

3, 76 

1,26 

October - 

3.88 

2.30 

1.62 

4.76 

3.38 

1. 37 



Average.,... 

3.30 

1.76 

i 1.56 

3.63 

2. 50 

1. 13 



1933-34 

Nov'^^ber 

4.00 

2.02 

' 1. 38 

4.88 

3. 76 

1. 13 
.96 
.80 
.62 
.62 



4. 00 

2.76 

1. 26 

4.88 

3.93 

Jfli'niiA.ry ........ 

4.26 

3.02 

1.23 

6.12 

! 4. 32 

WAbmftry 

4.38 

.3. 16 

1.23 

5. 12 

4.50 


4.60 

3.41 

1.09 

5.50 

4.88 


4.02 

3.41 

1.21 

5.02 

4.88 

.74 

l^y,... 

4.60 

3.41 

1.09 

5.50 

4.88 

.62 

■Ttitia 

4.60 

3.41 

1.09 

5. 50 

4.88 

,62 

July 

4.38 

3.41 

.97 

5.50 

4.88 

.62 

August. 

4. 02 

3.66 

1.07 

5,76 

6.07 

.68 

^ej^ember.. - 

5.60 

3.80 

1.70 

0.50 

6. 43 

1.07 


Average 

4.48 

3.27 

1.21 

... 

" 4. 07 

.77 


1934-35 

October.— - 

fl.76 

3.16 

3.00 

7,38 

4.60 

2.88 

November. ... 

6.78 

3. 16 

2.00 

0.76 

4.60 

4.88 

5.43 

2.26 

2.24 

2.69 

3.26 
3.00 

3. 12 

8.26 

3. 13 

Oecember 

0.00 

3.41 

2.69 

1 7,12 

8.12 

January.. 

0.60 

3.80 

4.20 

2.70 

February 

0.76 

2.66 

9,26 

0.00 

March... 

0.88 

4.40 

2.42 

9.38 

0.38 

April 

0.02 

4.20 

2.42 

9. 12 

0. 00 

IV^y 

0.60 

3.94 

2.66 

8.88 

5.02 

JnnA - 

0.38 

3.68 

2w70 

8.88 

5.25 

July 

0.12 

3,08 

2.44 

8,00 

5.26 

2.76 

U96 

August 

0.00 

3.80 

2.20 

7.88 1 

5.43 

September 

0.02 

3.08 

2.94 

7.88 I 

5.25 

2.03 

October....................... 

0.26 

3. 16 

3.10 

7.38 

4.50 

2.88 

November .... 

0.00 

3. 15 

2.86 

6.88 

4.50 

2.38 

December. - 

6.88 

2.89 

2.99 

6.38 

4,12 

2.26 


Average 15 rnontbs..,.. . 

0,33 

3.62 1 

2.71 

7.89 

'a.' 17 1 

2.71 


1986 

January...................... 

6,88 

2.89 

2.99 

5.26 

4. 12 

1.13 

February 

4.88 

2.89 

1.99 

5.12 

5.12 

4. 12 

4.12 

4.12 
4.12 
6.26 
0.18 

1.00 

Mardi ... 

4.02 

2.89 

1. 78 

1,00 

April - 

4,76 

2.89 

1,86 

5.38 

1,26 

Jday.. 

4.88 

2.89 

1.99 

5.38 

5.88 

7,00 

1.26 

June 

0,00 

6.76 

3.08 

2.32 

,08 

July 

4.38 

2.42 

.82 



Average 6 months, Feb- 
ruary to July......... 

6.31 

3.20 

2.06 

5.06 

4.66 

1.00 



Source: Bureau ol AgrioultaralBoouomios. Prioea 1>a9e<l on returns from oleanera* sMileri, and brokers* 
To convert the price paid to growers to cleaned basis multiply by i.o^; to convert to shelled basis multilpy 
by 1,50. 
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Tabi^m 39. — Peanuts: Price and price spread y per pound, hy months, November 

l&S^ to J uly loss. 


Boutheastern 


Southwestern 


Growers’ I 
price 
con- 
verted 
to 

shelled 

basis 


Mm 

to 


spread 


Growers’ 

price 

con- 

verted 

to 

shelled 

basis 


November — . 2.12 1.20 0.02 2.38 

December 2.00 .90 1.10 2.26 

VAn im ry 2.38 1.35 1.03 2.38 

JfeKraiffy 2.12 1.35 . 77 2.25 

March.:. 2,60 1.50 1.00 2.62 

Apiil.r 2.75 1,65 1.10 2.88 

May. 3.88 2.40 1.48 3.88 

jruner — <1*12 2.70 1.52 4.25 

July-.. - - J-75 

i:ii- iii- "Tio- 




Acriettltaial Eoonomlos. Mm based on reriims irom 

^^l^}!wer» to cM»ed baala miJItitply by 1.05; to oonveri to bails mu^ly 
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T*.bi.b 40 — Peanut liUter: Prices and price spread per pound, by months, November 

19S2 to July 19Se 


Prices 

Price spread 

Peanut butter ^ 

P. 0. b. 
shelled pea- 
nuts con- 
verted to 
peanut but- 
ter basis 

Retail over 
wholesale 

Wholesale 
over 
f. 0. b. 

Betail 

[ Wholesale 
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TabWI 41. Sugar: Pricm and apparent price spread^ June 193^ to July 1936 


Kollnotl sugar 


Yotir and month 


XTnited 
States 
average 
retail 
price per 
pound 


I sugar New York 

wholesale 

price per 
New York pound of 
wholesale raw sugar, 
price per duty paid, 
pound converted 

(Includ- to refined 
ing tax) basis 


Retail- 

wholesale 

spread 

per 

pound 


1932- Juno 

July - 

August 

September 

October 

November- 
December — 

1933— January™ .. .... 

February-.... 
March- - 


April 

May 

June... 

July 

Augu.st... 
Septembor . 

October 

November 

December 

1934— January . 

February , . 

March.,,,. 

April 

May.. 

June 

July..™... 

August 

September.. 
October , . . 

November 

December. . . 

PJSrx-" January 

February-..-., . 

March-. 

April. 

May. 

June...«™ .. 

July--.,,... 

August. 

September... — 

October...,- 

November 

3>eoember 

193(1— January 

February, 

March 


April— 
May 


Average, 2 years before and 6 ujoxiths fol- 
lowing the tax (June 1932 to May 1934, 

and February to July 1936)—,,--- 

Average, tax period (June 1934 to .Dtwem- 
berl93/i)— — - 


Cents 

4.900 

5.000 

5.100 

5.100 

6.100 
5.100 
5.J00 
5.100 
A600 
5.000 
5.100 
5.800 
5.400 
6.600 
5,(K)0 
5.700 
5.700 
5.600 

6.500 
5.400 
5.600 
5.400 

5.500 
5.400 
5.400 
5.700 
5.700 
5.700 
5.700 

5.600 
5.500 
5.400 
5.400 
5.400 

5.500 
5.700 
5.700 
5.800 
5.800 
5.800 
5.800 
5.900 
5.800 
5.700 

5.600 

6.500 

5.500 
5.000 
5.000 
5.700 


Cents 
3.726 
3.946 
4.090 
4. 165 
4.122 
4.162 

4.067 
3,861 
3.822 
4.007 
4.214 
4.410 
4,486 

4.567 
4.606 
4.572 
4.508 
4.435 
4,304 
4.214 
4.339 
4.410 
4.324 
4. 101 
4.432 
4.655 
4. 655 
4.655 
4.661 
4.447 
4.285 
4.214 
4.212 
4.297 
4.871 
5.146 
5. 146 
6.051 
4.998 

5. 067 
5.194 
5.160 
4.873 
4.668 

4.567 
4.646 
4.000 
4.900 
4.900 
4.730 


Cents 
2.941 
3.258 
3.364 
3.354 
3.362 
3.276 
3.037 
2.907 
2.933 
3, 171 
3.335 
3.538 
3.629 
3.789 
.3.719 
3.863 
3,579 
3.444 
3.440 
3.422 
3.663 
3.328 
2.977 
2.976 
3. 169 
3. 387 
3.470 
3.078 
8.104 
3. 146 
3. 159 
2.991 
3.094 
3.246 
3.463 
3. 611 
3. 668 
3.476 
3.526 
3.744 
3.872 
3. 602 
3.344 
3.600 
3.680 
3.792 
4.012 
3.981 
4.009 
3.959 


Cents 

.786 

.687 

.726 

.811 

.770 

.876 

1.030 

.964 


Compllecl aa Mlows: ReWl 

prices from I*mbom Sugar Market ReMrtiiraw con w wa ro re 1934 ^ open to (piestion on several 

NOTB.— The quotations for raw stwar for Nov^bm (md Decemoam ^ 
counts, and should not be oonsldorea as fully repr^nt^^ wt^^^ March 1W5). However, 

(See S. Doe. No. 44, 74th Cong., lat sms.. "Cothw to Dwmbw MgK ’froji^tbe data, 

the Indloated discrepancies do not materially affect the conclusions to oe orawn iru. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Ecmioiiilcs. 
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Table 42 . — Louisiana sugarcane millers* estimated spread per pound of raw 
and data used in estimating this spread^ 19S2-rS6 


^ugar, 


Crop year 

Value per 
ton of 
Louisiana 
sugarcane 
for sugar 

Sugar re- 
covered 
'per ton 
of cane, 
raw value 

Season 
average 
price per 
pound of 
raw sugar i 

Value of 
sugar re- 
covered 
per ton 
of cane 
ground 

Manufac- 
turers' 
spread 
per ton 
of cane 
ground 

Manufac- 
turers' 
spread 
per pound 

of raw 
sugar 

Period before and after the tax : 
1932 

Dollars 

3.06 

3.29 

3 3.25 

Pounds 

155.7 

158.1 

<163.0 

Cents 

2.95 

3.23 

3.29 

Dollars \ 
4,59 
5.11 
5.36 

Dollars 

1. 53 

1 PO 

Cents 

1933 

.98 

1936 2 

' 2. 11 

1.15 



1.29 

Average * 

3.19 

158.1 

. 3.13 

4.95 

1. 76 

1.11 


Tax. period; 

1934 

2.33 

3 3. 19 

155.6 
< 163..0 

2.82 

3. 18 

4. 39 

9 Aft 

1.32 

1935 

5. 18 

-6. UO 

1 AA 





<1* w 

1.22 

Average® _ 

2.62 

1^,1 

2.94 

4.65 

• 0 i\A. 



Ui; 

1.29 


O' Ootober;to March 1 . 

* 1935 crop year. 

* basis of the purchase agreement generally used. 

!«%■«»? onc-h^f Of the marketing of sugar from the 193B crop was accomplished 

S from4 to einpnto ““ ”* **0 “'‘“o ^ouisia* raw^SWd 

gits of “'® ®“*“ *‘*® “OP ““Iteted in 1935; 1934 is 


Source: Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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Tablk AZ.—Bect augar: Estimated net returns to manufacturers, price paid farmers 
and manufacturers* spread, June 19S2 to July 1936 * 


Year and 
month 

Estimated 
net return 
per pound 
from sale of 
boot sugar 
(after de- 
ducting 
taxes and 
sales ex- 
penses) 1 

E.stlmated 
manufac- 
turers* 
spread 
per pound 
excluding 
ta.\’ 3 

Estimated 

price 

per 

pound 

paid 

farmers 3 

1932 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

June 

3,096 

1.263 

1.832 

July 

3.314 

1.352 

1.962 

August 

September 

3.459 

3.534 

1.411 

1.442 

2.048 

2.092 

Odtober 

3.557 

1.868 

1.699 

November 

3.587 

1.874 

1.713 

December 

3.502 

1.829 

1^673 

1933 




January 

3.3U 

1.730 

. h581 

February 

3.257 

1.701 

1.566 

March 

3.439 

1.797 

1.642 

April 

May 

8.646 

l.,905 

1.741 

3,845 

2.009 

1.836 

Juno 

3.920 

2.048 

1.872 

July 

4.000 

2,000 

1.910 

August 

4.041 

2.111 

1.930 

September.. ... 

4,008 

2.094 

1.914 

October...----. 

3. 862 

2.013 

1.849 

November 

3.787 

1.974 

1.813 

December 

3.647 

1,001 

1.746 

1934 




January.. 

3.568 

1.860 

1.708 

February 

3.693 

1.925 

1.768 

March—...—. 

3.764 

1.962 

1.802 

April 

3.678 

1.917 

1.761 

May 

3.458 

1.803 

1.055 

1936 




February 

3.947 

2.072 

1.875 

March——.—., 

4.073 

2. 138 

1.935 

April 

May— — — — 

4.290 

2.252 

2.038 

4. 290 

2. 252 

2.038 

June.... 

4.290 

2. 252 

2.038 

July.— 

4. 130 

2. 168 

1.962 

Average, 
nontax 
jwiod 


1.9(K) 

1.833 1 


Year and 
month 

Estimated 
net return 
per pound 
from sale of 
beet sugar 
(after de- 
ducting 
taxes and 
sales ex- 
penses) 1 

Estimated 
manufac- 
turers* 
spread 
per pound 
excluding 
tax a 

Estimat- 
ed price 
per 
pound 
paid 

farmers ^ 

1934 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

June 

3. 413 

1.779 

1.634 

July 

3.474 

1.810 

1.664 

August 

3.474 

1.810 

1.664 

September 

3.474 

1.810 

1.664 

October 

3.359 

1.756 

1.604 

November 

3.280 

1.714 

1. 566 

December. 

3.098 

1.619 

1.479 

1935 




January 

3.016 

1.676 

1.440 

February 

3.014 

1.676 

1.439 

March...——. 

3.099 

1.619 

1.480 

April 

May 

3.682 

1.924 

1.758 

8.947 

2.062 

1.886 

June 

3.947 

2.062 

1.886 

July 

3.878 

2.026 

1.862 

August. 

3.800 

1.986 

1.814 

September 

3.869 

2.022 

1.847 

October 

4.049 

2.116 

1.933 

November 

4.014 

2.097 

1.917 

December 

3.677 

1.921 

1.756 

Average, tax 
period 


1.867 

1.699 


1 Obtained by anbtraetinfi; the crop-year average diteoncos between the average net return from beet 
oanS*suga/(New "^brk^ pnc50 for cane sugar (New York) from the average net prices by months for refined 

a Obtained by multiplying the crop-year average percentages retained by manufacturers by the estimated 
monthly net returns (first column) . 

< Dlfiorenoe between items in first and second columns. 


Source; Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 



